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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


The  University  of  Massachusetts  is  the  state  university  of  the 
Commonwealth,  founded  under  the  provisions  of  the  Morrill  Land 
Grant  Act  of  Congress  of  1862.  Representative  Morrill  envisioned 
the  bill  as  "adding  new  securities  to  the  perpetuity  of  republican 
institutions  ...  It  will  prove  a  blessing  to  the  whole  people  now 
and  for  ages  to  come." 

Part  of  the  great  national  resource  of  public  higher  institutions 
made  possible  through  the  Land  Grant  Bill,  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  serves  Massachusetts  youth  in  their  educational  needs 
beyond  high  school. 

Situated  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  sections  of  the  state,  at 
Amherst,  the  University  makes  its  contribution  to  the  educational 
and  cultural  heritage  maintained  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  by  Am- 
herst College,  Smith  and  Mount  Holyoke  colleges. 

The  trustees  of  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  were  incor- 
porated in  1863  and  when  the  college  was  formally  opened  in  1867, 
there  were  four  teachers  and  four  wooden  buildings.  From  this 
beginning,  the  institution  grew  steadily  both  in  student  and  scope. 
Reflecting  the  broadening  interests  of  its  curriculum,  the  Great 
and  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  authorized  a  second  name, 
Massachusetts  State  College  in  April,  1931.  The  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  was  awarded  in  1939  by  trustee  vote,  in  addition  to  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  In  May,  1947,  the  Legislature  approved 
the  present  name.  University  of  Massachusetts. 

The  University  of  Massachusetts,  located  in  the  town  of  Amherst, 
has  a  campus  of  approximately  700  acres.  In  addition  to  the  cen- 
tral campus,  the  University  owns  one  area  of  755  acres,  six  miles 
north  of  the  campus  on  Mount  Toby.  An  additional  tract  includes 
1200  acres  of  forest  land  on  Mount  Lincoln,  several  miles  to  the 
east  of  the  campus.  These  holdings  are  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Forestry  as  demonstration  forests. 

The  University  also  operates  a  horticultural  field  station  at  Wal- 
them  and  a  cranberry  field  station  at  East  Wareham. 

The  future  growth  of  the  University  has  been  carefully  planned, 
with  provisions  for  buildings  and  facilities  to  accommodate  an  en- 
rollment of  10,000  by  1965.  The  expansion  has  been  charted  in  a 
new  publication.  The  Master  Plan. 

Current  construction  includes  expansion  of  chemistry  laborato- 
ries, doubling  the  capacity  of  the  University  library,  a  new  science 
center,  and  a  new  liberal  arts  classroom.    The  Legislature  appropri- 
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ated  nearly  eight  million  dollars  for  the  1957  budget.  Since  1947, 
the  lawmakers  have  approved  a  total  of  25  million  dollars  for  educa- 
tional faciHties. 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  serves  the  entire  Commonwealth 
in  the  fields  of  resident  instruction,  research  and  extension. 

BRANCHES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  Undergraduate  College 

The  University  offers  four-year  undergraduate  instruction  lead- 
ing to  the  following  degrees :  Bachelor  of  Science,  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemical,  Civil,  Electrical  and  Mechanical 
Engineering,  Bachelor  of  Business  Administration  and  Bachelor  of 
Vocational  Agriculture. 

This  instruction  is  assigned  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  the  Schools  of  Business  Administra- 
tion, Education,  Engineering,  Home  Economics,  Nursing  and  to  the 
Division  of  Physical  Education.  The  aim  of  the  four-year  course 
is  to  give  as  high  a  degree  of  proficiency  in  some  particular  branch 
of  learning  as  is  possible  without  sacrificing  the  breadth,  knowledge, 
and  training  which  should  characterize  a  well-rounded  college  educa- 
tion. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  upon  those  candi- 
dates who  complete  curriculum  requirements  of  120  credits  including 
the  specialization  requirements  in  a  particular  biological  or  phys- 
ical science  department  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  awarded  also  to  students  who  com- 
plete the  curriculum  requirements  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
the  Schools  of  Home  Economics  and  Nursing,  and  the  Division  of 
Physical  Education.  This  degree  may  be  granted  to  students  major- 
ing in  Education  or  Psychology  who  complete  a  minimum  of  15 
junior-senior  credits  in  science  departments  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  awarded  to  all  candidates  who 
complete  the  curriculum  requirements  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  including  the  specialization  requirements  of  a  department 
in  the  College.  The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  is  awarded  also  to 
student  who  completes  the  curriculum  requirements  of  the  School 
of  Education. 

All  graduates  from  the  School  of  Engineering  will  receive  the 
appropriate  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing, Civil  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering  or  Mechanical  En- 
gineering. 

All  graduates  from  the  School  of  Business  Administration  will 
receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Business  Administration. 
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Special  arrangements  are  made  for  some  graduates  of  county- 
agricultural  schools  and  of  agricultural  departments  of  certain  high 
schools  to  complete  the  college  course  with  majors  in  agriculture 
or  horticulture.  Upon  the  completion  of  their  course  they  will  be 
granted  a  Bachelor  of  Vocational  Agriculture  degree. 


The  Graduate  School 

Graduate  courses  leading  to  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree 
may  be  taken  in  the  following  fields:  Agronomy,  Bacteriology, 
Botany,  Chemistry,  Economics,  Entomology,  Food  Sciences,  Food 
Technology  and  Psychology. 

The  following  departments  offer  major  work  leading  to  a  Mas- 
ter's degree:  Agricultural  Economics,  Agricultural  Engineering, 
Agronomy,  Bacteriology,  Botany,  Business  Administration,  Chem- 
istry, Chemical  Engineering,  Civil  Engineering,  Dairy  and  Animal 
Science,  Economics,  Education,  Electrical  Engineering,  English, 
Entomology,  Floriculture,  Food  Technology,  Forestry,  Geology  and 
Mineralogy,  Government,  History,  Home  Economics,  Landscape 
Architecture,  Mathematics,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Olericulture, 
Philosophy,  Physics,  Pomology,  Poultry  Science,  Psychology,  Public 
Health,  Romance  Languages,  Sociology,  Wildlife  Management, 
Zoology. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Landscape  Architecture  is  granted  to 
students  completing  the  two  years'  graduate  work  offered  by  the 
Department  of  Landscape  Architecture ;  while  students  taking  the 
equivalent  of  one  year's  graduate  work  in  that  major  may  be 
granted  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Landscape  Architecture. 

Several  other  departments  in  the  University,  while  not  regu- 
larly organized  for  major  work  in  the  Graduate  School,  do,  never- 
theless, offer  courses  which  may  be  selected  for  minor  credit. 

The  general  requirements  of  the  Graduate  School  regarding  ad- 
mission, residence,  credits,  tuition,  etc.,  together  with  specific  in- 
formation concerning  details  of  interest  to  prospective  students,  are 
outlined  in  a  separate  bulletin,  which  may  be  obtained  upon  request 
from  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

The  School  of  Business  Administration  offers,  through  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  the  University,  a  program  of  advanced  study  in 
Business  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Business  Administration. 


Summer  Sessions 

An  expanded  summer  program  enables  the  student  to  earn  nearly 
the  equivalent  of  a  full  semester's  work.   The  sessions  of  the  summer 
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of  1959  will  be  open  to  freshmen  who  wish  to  begin  their  college 
education  immediately  following  graduation  from  high  school.  The 
summer  program  also  serves  the  needs  of  students  currently  enrolled 
in  colleges ;  graduate  students ;  and  professional  workers  seeking 
courses  in  specialized  fields.  An  additional  bulletin  describing  the 
entire  summer  program  will  be  available  from  the  Director  of  the 
Summer  Sessions. 


The  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture 

The  University,  through  its  Short  Course  division,  as  a  special 
service  under  the  Land-Grant  Act  by  which  it  was  established, 
provides  a  complete  non-degree  program  of  two-year  technical  and 
vocational  courses  in  the  fields  of  agriculture  and  horticulture. 

This  School  was  organized  at  the  University  in  1918  under  the 
name  of  "The  Two- Year  Course  in  Practical  Agriculture."  Its  pur- 
pose was  to  meet  the  demand  for  shorter  courses  in  agriculture 
which  might  be  taken  by  high  school  graduates  who  could  not 
satisfy  college  entrance  requirements  or  who  were  unable  to  take 
the  four-year  college  course.  In  1928  the  School  was  given  its  pres- 
ent name  in  honor  of  Levi  Stockbridge,  first  professor  of  agriculture 
at  the  University  and  its  fifth  president. 

This  program  trains  men  and  women  primarily  for  the  practice 
of  farming  or  associated  agricultural  industries.  A  diploma  is  awarded 
for  satisfactory  completion  of  the  course. 

As  the  two-year  program  is  now  organized  a  student  may  choose 
any  one  of  eleven  vocational  courses  including  dairy  farming,  dairy 
manufactures  or  milk  plant  operation ;  poultry  farming,  arboricul- 
ture or  the  care  of  trees ;  fine  turf  maintenance  for  golf  courses, 
cemeteries,  parks,  and  playgrounds ;  commercial  flower  growing, 
both  retail  and  wholesale ;  food  management  for  clubs,  hotels,  and 
restaurants;  commercial  fruit  farming,  ornamental  horticulture  or 
landscape  gardening ;  commercial  vegetable  farming,  and  applied 
forestry  for  timber  growing  and  forest  products  industries. 

On-the-job  placement  training  is  required  of  all  first  year  stu- 
dents in  the  second  semester  for  a  period  of  four  to  seven  months, 
depending  on  type  of  employment.  No  student  can  earn  a  diploma 
of  graduation  without  this  applied  training  experience.  Wages  earned 
can  pay  a  large  part  of  second  year  expenses  if  the  student  is  forced 
to  economize. 

Limited  enrollment  quotas  in  each  major  course  make  necessary 
early  filing  of  application.  No  formal  entrance  examinations  are 
required  for  non-degree  short  courses. 

A  catalogue,  giving  complete  description  of  all  two-year  courses 
offered  in  The  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  full 
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details  on  estimated  costs,  employment  opportunities  in  each  field, 
and  entrance  arrangements  is  available.  Application  form  is  printed 
in  the  catalogue.  Write  to  Director  of  Short  Courses,  University 
of  Massachusetts,  Amherst. 


Other  Non-Degree  Short  Courses 

Other  short  courses,  varying  in  length  from  one  to  ten  weeks, 
furnish  supplementary  training  for  city  and  town  sanitary  inspec- 
tors, tree  wardens  and  city  foresters,  golf  course  greenkeepers,  and 
skilled  workers  in  dairy  and  ice  cream  plants.  A  certificate  is  pre- 
sented upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  course. 


Research  and  Regulatory  Services 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  serves  the  fields  of  agriculture 
and  horticulture  through  its  Experiment  Station,  which  provides 
research  and  regulatory  services.  Experiment  stations  were  estab- 
lished in  all  states  as  the  need  of  development  of  practical  informa- 
tion on  subjects  relating  to  agriculture  became  apparent.  Through 
the  efiforts  of  experiment  stations  a  fund  of  scientific  knowledge 
applicable  to  agriculture  and  horticulture  has  been  accumulated,  and 
research  workers  in  the  experiment  stations  continue  to  contribute 
to  this  knowledge  by  constant  research  and  experimentation. 

At  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  the  Experiment  Station 
service  has  expanded  until  it  now  deals  with  problems  in  the  fol- 
lowing fields  of  specialization :  Agricultural  Economics  and  Farm 
Management,  Agronomy,  Animal  Husbandry,  Bacteriology,  Bot- 
any, Chemistry,  Dairy  Industry,  Economics,  Engineering,  Ento- 
mology, Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Food  Technology,  Nutrition, 
Olericulture,  Pomology,  Poultry  Science,  and  Veterinary  Science. 
Most  of  the  research  activities  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
are  undertaken  at  the  main  Experiment  Station  at  Amherst.  There 
are,  however,  two  substations,  one  at  Waltham,  devoted  largely  to 
the  problems  of  horticulture  as  appHed  to  olericulture,  floriculture, 
and  nursery  culture,  and  one  at  East  Wareham,  where  attempts 
are  in  progress  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  cranberry  and  blue- 
berry growers. 

In  addition  to  the  work  described  above,  the  administration  of 
certain  regulatory  services,  as  pertaining  to  the  sale  of  feeds,  ferti- 
lizers, and  seeds  and  to  the  use  of  dairy  glassware,  is  also  assigned 
to  the  Experiment  Station  which  is  equipped  with  the  necessary 
laboratory  facilities  and  personnel  for  that  purpose. 
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Extension  Service 

The  Massachusetts  Extension  Service  is  a  cooperative  teaching 
effort  between  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  and  the  several  counties  of  the  State. 
The  work  of  the  Extension  Service  is  carried  on  through  unified 
teaching  programs  in  all  parts  of  Massachusetts.  The  Extension 
Service  assists  the  people  of  the  farm,  the  home,  and  the  rural 
communities  to  improve  agriculture,  home  making,  and  rural  life. 
The  University  of  Massachusetts  is  the  State  Extension  Service 
headquarters.  Extension  educational  teaching  plans  are  made  in 
council  with  the  people  who  determine  their  problems  and  help 
to  suggest  methods  and  practices   for  their  solution. 

The  Extension  effort  was  brought  about  by  the  Smith-Lever  Law, 
passed  by  Congress  on  May  8,  1914.  Since  that  time,  the  service 
has  grown  to  a  staff  of  over  100  State  and  County  workers  who  con- 
duct an  educational  program  in  all  phases  of  agriculture  and  home- 
making  among  the  adults  and  young  people  (4-H  Club  work)  of 
the  State.  All  types  of  methods,  including  subject  matter,  meetings, 
demonstrations,  farm  and  home  visits,  publications,  visual  aid,  and 
radio  are  used  in  carrying  out  this  educational  program  directly 
in  the  farm  and  rural  areas  of  the  State.  During  the  war  emergency, 
the  Extension  Service  extended  its  home  food  production  and  pres- 
ervation program  to  the  urban  areas. 
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Applications  for  admission  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  Reg- 
istrar of  the  University.  Candidates  are  advised  to  file  their  applica- 
tions early  in  the  senior  year  and  certainly  not  later  than  March  1 
of  the  year  they  plan  to  enter. 

Qualified  applicants  are  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  and 
spring  semesters  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  ten  weeks  summer 
session.  Since  there  are  many  more  qualified  applicants  than  can 
be  admitted,  however,  preference  has  to  be  given  to  those  with  the 
highest   ratings. 

All  applicants  for  admission  except  veterans  and  candidates  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Vocational  Agriculture  degree  must  take  the  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  given  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 
In  addition,  the  University  reserves  the  right  to  require  three 
Achievement  Tests  administered  by  the  same  Board  if  the  applicant's 
scholastic  record  includes  several  subjects  below  the  college  recom- 
mending grade  of  the  school.  Each  applicant  will  be  informed  of  the 
procedure  he  must  follow  at  the  time  his  application  is  acknowledged. 

Methods 

A.    High  School  Seniors 

High  school  seniors  are  advised  to  file  their  applications  early 
in  the  senior  year.  The  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  may  be  taken 
on  any  of  the  scheduled  dates.  The  January  date  is  recommended 
except  for  those  applying  for  early  acceptance.  The  May  date  is 
usually  too  late  for  seniors,  but  is  appropriate  for  juniors  taking 
the  test  for  guidance  purposes. 

Some  applicants  have  a  definite  first  preference  for  the  University 
and  have  records  that  deserve  early  consideration.  Such  applicants 
will  be  accepted  early  in  their  senior  year  under  the  following 
conditions.  They  must  be  taking  the  usual  college  preparatory  course 
in  high  school  and  maintaining  the  college  recommending  grade  of 
the  school  in  all  of  their  courses.  They  must  take  the  College  Board 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  in  the  junior  year,  preferably  in  May,  and 
make  a  score  satisfactory  to  the  University.  They  must  indicate  the 
University  as  their  first  preference. 

Under  these  conditions  the  University  will  be  glad  to  accept 
such  students  as  indication  of  excellent  achievement  in  high  school 
and  to  reduce  some  of  the  anxiety  that  an  applicant  feels  during 
the  senior  year  while  waiting  for  action  usually  taken  in  the  spring. 
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In  this  way,  too,  the  burden  of  multiple  applications  on  high  school 
principals  and  college  admissions  officers  may  be  lessened. 

B.  High  Ranking  High  School  Juniors 

Applicants  who  have  completed  with  very  high  academic  stand- 
ing work  through  the  junior  year  may  be  admitted  to  the  University 
for  the  semester  following  the  junior  year.  Such  applicants  must 
take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  and  three  Achievement  Tests  given 
by  the  College  Board  in  May  of  the  junior  year  and  make  scores 
satisfactory  to  the  University.  They  must  be  highly  recommended 
by  their  high  school  principal.  The  maturity  and  social  adjust- 
ment of  the  applicant  will  be  considered  along  with  his  intellectual 
development.  Such  applicants  should  apply  before  the  end  of  the 
junior  year. 

C.  Veterans 

Veterans  are  not  required  to  take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test. 
Instead,  they  must  take  entrance  examinations  in  Algebra  and 
English  and  a  College  Qualification  Test.  These  are  administered 
by  the  University  Testing  Service  in  January,  June  and  August. 
Information  in  regard  to  these  tests  will  be  furnished  the  veteran 
at  the  time  he  files  his  application  for  admission.  "Six  Months 
Active  Duty  for  Training"  students  are  not  considered  veterans. 
They  must  take  the  College  Board  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  rather 
than  the  Veterans'  Examinations. 

D.  Bachelor  of  Vocational  Agriculture  Degree 

Superior  graduates  of  Vocational  Schools  of  Agriculture  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Vocational  Agricultural  Departments  in  Massachusetts 
High  Schools  may  be  accepted  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Voca- 
tional Agriculture,  provided: 

a.  They  are  unqualifiedly  recommended  by  the  Vocational  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Education  as  bona  fide  Vocational 
Graduates  with  superior  ranks;  and 

b.  That  they  can  present  at  least  16  units  of  certified  entrance 
credits,  approved  as  to  quality  and  quantity  by  the  State 
Department  of  Vocational  Education. 

E.  Transfer 

A  limited  number  of  transfers  from  approved  colleges  may  be 
admitted.  Since  applications  for  such  transfer  exceed  the  number 
that  can  be  admitted,  they  are  placed  on  a  competitive  basis. 
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Ratings  will  be  based  upon  high  school  and  college  records  and 
on  the  College  Board  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test,  which  is  required 
of  all  transfers.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  require  the 
College  Board  Achievement  Tests  also,  if  the  applicant's  records 
make  such  advisable.  Information  in  regard  to  transfer  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  the  Registrar. 

At  least  45  semester  credits  taken  in  residence  at  the  University 
are  required  of  all  transfers  who  are  candidates  for  the  Bachelor's 
Degree. 


Subject  Requirements 

The  subjects  of  preparatory  study  required  for  admission  call 
for  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a  four-year  high  school  course 
or  its  equivalent  and  are  stated  in  terms  of  units.  A  unit  is  the 
equivalent  of  at  least  four  recitations  a  week  for  a  school  year. 
High  school  graduation  alone  is  not  sufficient.  The  applicant's 
record  must  indicate  capacity  for  handling  the  quality  of  scholastic 
work  which  the  University  has  established  as  its  standard  of  achieve- 
ment. 

Sixteen  units  of  secondary  school  work  must  be  offered,  selected 
according  to  the  following  requirements : 

Algebra 1^ 

Plane  Geometry 1 

English 4 

Foreign  Language  (2  years  of  1  language)      ....  2 

U.  S.  History 1 

The  remaining  units  are  elective  and  may  be  selected  from  the 
following  subject  matter: 

a.  Mathematics 

b.  Science 

c.  Foreign  Language 

d.  History  and  Social  Studies 

e.  Free  electives  (not  more  than  four  units) 

Free  elective  subjects  are  those  not  included  in  groups  a-d,  as  for 
example :  Music,  art,  drawing,  typewriting,  aeronautics,  agriculture, 
home  economics,  etc.  Such  free  electives  are  allowed  in  order  that 
the  student  who  wishes  may  have  some  opportunity  to  elect  other 
high  school  offerings,  while  at  the  same  time  covering  the  funda- 
mental requirements  for  college  work. 

Students  planning  to  pursue  an  engineering  curriculum  should 
offer  two  years  of  algebra,   one  of  plane  geometry,   and   one-half 
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year  each  of  trigonometry  and  solid  geometry,  chemistry  and  physics 
are  also  advised.  Those  deficient  in  the  mathematics  should  plan 
to  cover  it  during  the  summer  prior  to  entrance  or  expect  to  take 
five  years  to  complete  the  college  course. 

In  high  schools  organizing  agricultural  club  work  under  the 
supervision  and  rules  of  the  Junior  Extension  Service  of  the  Uni- 
versity, one  credit  is  granted  for  each  full  year  of  work  approved 
by  state  leaders. 

Candidates  of  exceptional  ability  and  promise  may  be  considered 
for  admission  even  though  some  of  the  prescribed  courses  were  not 
included  in  their  high  school  program. 


Physical  Examination 

Physical  examination  by  their  local  doctor  is  required  of  all  en- 
tering freshmen,  re-entering  students  and  all  students  participating 
in  athletics.  Physical  report  forms  for  this  examination  will  be 
mailed  to  each  student  with  the  bill  for  the  first  semester  and  must 
be  completed  and  returned  to  the  University  Health  Service  10 
days  before  the  opening  of  the  semester.  Evidence  of  a  successful 
smallpox  vaccination  is  required. 


Veterans'  Affairs 

The  Veterans'  Coordinator  is  a  member  of  the  Placement  Service. 

Veterans  enrolling  for  the  first  time  must  file  a  Certificate  of 
Eligibility  with  the  Placement  Office  prior  to  or  at  registration. 
All  veterans  should  clear  their  affairs  through  the  Placement  Service. 
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University  Fees 

Expenses  vary  from  approximately  $870  to  $900  per  year  for 
the  normally  economical  student.  First  year  costs  are  usually  greater 
than  those  of  the  other  three  years  and  there  is  less  opportunity 
to  earn.  A  student  is  advised  to  have  a  definite  plan  for  meeting 
the  expenses  of  the  first  year  before  entering. 

Freshmen  entering  the  School  of  Engineering  should  be  prepared 
to  meet  an  expense  of  approximately  $35  for  drawing  equipment 
and  a  slide  rule. 

The  following  estimate  of  a  year's  expenses,  based  upon  last 
year's  costs,  includes  only  those  items  which  are  strictly  college  and 
does  not  include  amounts  for  clothing,  laundry,  travel,  etc.  These 
costs  vary  slightly  from  year  to  year.  Tuition  for  residents  of 
Massachusetts  is  $100  per  year  and  for  others  $600. 

Year's  Expenses 

Normal 

Tuition  (resident) $100.00 

Room  rent,  dormitory 200.00 

Board  (University  Dining  Commons)     .       .       .  350.15*t 

Activities  Fee 23.00 

Athletic  Fee 20.00 

Physical  Education  Fee  (freshman  men  only)       .  10.00 

Student  Union  Fee 20.00 

Military  Uniform  (freshman  men  only,  deposit)  30.00 

Identification  Fee 1.00 

Counseling  &  Testing  (freshmen  only)    .       .       .  15.00 

Books,  stationery,  etc.  (approximate)      .       .       .  100.00 

$869.15 

*  Student  ticket  basis,  cash  rate  slightly  higher. 

tAbove  plan  for  five  day  week,  15  meals.    University  also  offers  7  day  plan,  19  meals,  $225.10 
for  first  semester  or  $425.75  per  year. 
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Initial  Payment  for  Freshmen 


The  initial  payment  required  of  freshmen  at  the  time  of  fall  reg- 
istration is  indicated  below  and  is  made  up  of  the  following  items. 


Tuition  (resident) 

Room  rent,  dormitory     .       .       ... 
Board  (University  Dining  Commons) 

Activities  Fee 

Athletic  Fee 

Student  Union  Fee  .... 

Physical  Education  Fee  (men  only)  . 
Military  Uniform  (men  only,  deposit) 

Identification  Fee 

Books,  stationery,  etc.  (approximate) 


$  50.00 

100.00 

175.90*t 

11.50 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

30.00 

1.00 

60.00 


$458.40 


*Student  ticket  basis,  cash  rate  slightly  higher. 

tAbove  plan  for  five  day  week,  15  meals.    University  also  offers  7  day  plan,  19  meals,  $225.10 
for  first  semester  or  $425.75  per  year. 

The  above  are  only  approximate  figures.    A  bill  will  be  rendered 
to  the  parent  of  each  student  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  University. 


Tuition 

As  a  state  institution  the  University  of  Massachusetts  ofifers  a 
low  rate  of  tuition  to  all  students  entering  from  the  Commonwealth. 
Eligibility  for  admission  under  the  low  residential  rate  is  determined 
in  accordance  with  the  following  policy  established  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees. 

A  student  must  present  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  University  that  his  domicile  is  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  in  order  to  be  considered  eligible  to  register  in  the 
University  as  a  resident  student.  This  means  that  he  must  have 
established  a  bona  fide  residence  in  the  Commonwealth  with  the  in- 
tention of  continuing  to  maintain  it  as  such.  Misrepresentation  of 
facts  in  order  to  evade  the  payment  of  out-of-state  tuition  shall  be  con- 
sidered sufficient  cause  for  suspension  or  permanent  exclusion  from 
the  University. 

Discretion  to  adjust  individual  cases  within  the  spirit  of  these 
rules  is  lodged  with  the  President  of  the  University. 
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Board 

The  University  provides  three  dining  halls  for  students  at  But- 
terfield  House,  Greenough  House  and  University  Dining  Com- 
mons. The  dining  halls  at  Butterfield  and  Greenough  dormitories 
are  intended  primarily  to  provide  for  students  housed  in  that  area, 
including  residents  of  Chadbourne,  Mills  and  Brooks  Houses. 

All  freshmen,  sophomores  and  juniors  residing  in  University 
Dormitories  will  be  required  to  board  at  University  dining  halls, 
except  that  such  students  who  are  members  of  fraternities  or  sorori- 
ties are  permitted  to  board  at  their  respective  fraternities  or  sororities. 

Any  student  who  wishes  may  board  at  University  dining  halls 
on  the  ticket  plan  or  cash  basis. 

Military  Uniform 

All  freshmen  students  taking  military  drill  are  required  to  make 
a  deposit  of  $30  for  the  uniform  at  the  time  the  first  semester  bill 
is  paid. 

Student  Activity  Tax 

This  tax,  authorized  by  vote  of  the  undergraduate  students  with 
the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  provides  each  student  with 
the  Collegian,  the  student  newspaper;  Index,  University  annual; 
Social  Union  privileges,  student  government,  class  and  other  ac- 
tivities. 

PAYMENTS 

Advanced  Payment 

New  students  will  be  expected  to  make  an  advance  payment  of 
$15  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  University  as  soon  as  they  are  notified 
by  the  Registrar  that  they  are  accepted  for  admission.  This  will 
be  considered  as  first  payment  on  registration  fee,  which  will  be 
due  at  time  of  matriculation  in  September.  It  is  not  refundable 
and  will  be  considered  as  payment  for  admissions  and  registration 
expense  if  the  student  does  not  matriculate. 

A  Certificate  of  Residence  form  furnished  by  the  University  must 
be  properly  filled  out  by  the  parent  and  the  town  or  city  clerk  and 
returned  with  the  $15  advance  payment. 

When  Payments  Are  Due 

In  accordance  with  policy  established  by  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
all  charges  for  tuition,    fees,   board,   and   room   rent   in   University 
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Dormitories  are  due  and  payable  seven  days  prior  to  the  date  of 
registration  of  each  semester.  Bills  will  be  rendered  in  advance 
and  payments  may  best  be  made  by  mail.  Students  may  not  register 
until  registration  charges  are  paid. 


Veterans'  Information 

Veterans  who  are  entering  the  University  for  the  first  time  under 
the  old  G.I.  Bill  (P.L.  346)  must  present  a  Certificate  of  Eligibility 
at  registration.  This  may  be  obtained  from  your  nearest  Veterans 
Administration  office.  Veterans  failing  to  obtain  the  Certificate  of 
Eligibility  must  make  payment  of  tuition  and  fees  in  order  to  register. 
Board  and  room  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance  whether  enrolled 
under  the  G.I.  Bill  or  not. 

Veterans  (under  P.L.  346)  who  are  transferring  to  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  from  another  institution  or  who  have  done  sum- 
mer work  at  another  institution  will  be  required  to  submit  a  sup- 
plemental Certificate  of  Eligibility  at  registration.  This  may  be 
obtained  by  applying  through  the  veterans'  office  at  the  institution 
last  attended. 

Veterans  entering  under  the  new  G.I.  Bill  (P.L.  550)  must  meet 
all  expenses  personally.  Presentation  of  a  Certificate  of  Eligibility 
should  insure  the  receipt  of  subsistence  checks  from  the  Veterans 
Administration. 

FINANCIAL  AID 

Scholarships,  loans,  and  part-time  employment  are  available  for 
a  limited  number  of  needy  and  deserving  students. 


Aid  for  Freshman  Year  ' 

Freshmen  are  eligible  for  scholarships  and  part-time  employ- 
ment. A  freshman  also  becomes  eligible  for  assistance  from  loan 
funds  after  satisfactorily  completing  one  semester  of  academic  work. 
Scholarship  application  blanks  may  be  secured  from  the  Registrar 
and  should  be  filed  by  March  15.  Part-time  employment  applica- 
tion forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of  Placement  Service 
and  filed  after  a  candidate  has  been  accepted  for  admission. 

Because  of  the  time  required  for  preparation  of  -studies,  few  stu- 
dents should  plan  to  spend  more  than  ten  hours  per  week  in  part- 
time  employment. 
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Religious  Life 

The  University  makes  an  effort  to  provide  a  wholesome  and 
stimulating  spiritual  atmosphere  for  the  students  by  cooperating 
with  official  agencies  of  the  three  faiths  most  largely  represented 
at  the  University. 

On  the  campus  the  religious  life  of  Catholic  students  is  enriched 
by  the  Newman  Club,  of  which  Rev.  David  J.  Power  of  Saint 
Brigid's  Parish  is  chaplain.  Jewish  students  may  participate  in 
services  and  activities  at  the  local  Hillel  House,  under  the  chap- 
laincy of  Rabbi  Louis  Ruchames  of  Northampton ;  and  Protestant 
students  may  join  in  worship  and  other  religious  activities  con- 
ducted by  the  Student  Christian  Association,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Rev.  Albert  Seely,  chaplain  to  Protestant  students. 

The  churches  of  Amherst  provide  not  only  the  usual  oppor- 
tunities for  worship  and  participation  in  church  work,  but  special 
events  for  students.  Students  are  particularly  encouraged  to  at- 
tend Sunday  service  in  the  local  church  of  their  respective  faiths. 


Health  Service 

The  Health  Service  is  a  separate  administrative  unit  dealing 
with  all  matters  directly  or  indirectly  influencing  or  affecting  the 
health  of  staff  members,  employees,  students,  or  campus  visitors. 

The  University  endeavors  to  safeguard  the  health  of  all  students 
while  on  the  campus.  Basic  medical  attention  is  provided,  includ- 
ing preliminary  diagnosis,  primary  treatment  of  injuries,  and  tem- 
porary care  of  the  sick.  A  group  of  three  infirmary  buildings  and 
a  staff  of  resident  physicians  and  resident  nurses  is  available  to 
perform  these  functions. 


The  Placement  Service 

The  University  maintains  a  centralized  Placement  Service,  the 
function  of  which  is  to  assist  students  to  secure  part-time,  summer, 
or  permanent  employment  and  to  administer  the  required  Place- 
ment Training  Program. 
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The  University  is  keenly  interested  that  each  graduate  has  an 
opportunity  to  serve  his  fellow  men  in  an  occupation  consistent 
with  his  interests,  abilities,  aptitudes,  and  education.  To  assist  stu- 
dents to  accomplish  their  objectives,  the  following  aids  are  avail- 
able :  cumulative  student  personnel  records,  occupational  information, 
library,  counselling  and  guidance  in  job  hunting  techniques,  prepara- 
tion of  credentials  and  personal  data  sheets  and  personal  interviews. 

The  Placement  Service  is  the  clearing  center  for  all  part-time 
jobs  at  the  University.  Students  are  assisted  in  obtaining  part-time 
work  during  the  college  year  and  full-time  work  during  the  sum- 
mer vacation.  Employment  is  not  guaranteed,  but  every  effort  is 
made  to  help  those  students  who  must  work  to  meet  their  college 
expenses.  In  order  to  give  assistance  to  as  many  needy  students 
as  possible,  the  Student  Aid  Committee  has  adopted  the  policy  of 
limiting  the  maximum  financial  aid  per  student  to  the  equivalent 
of  board.  The  average  earnings  of  students  engaged  in  part-time 
work  is  approximately  $150  per  year. 

All  student  loans,  veterans'  affairs  and  draft  information  are  also 
functions  of  the  Placement  Service. 


Publications  and  News  Office 

The  University  recognizes  its  obligation  to  provide  the  public 
with  accurate  information  about  its  educational  program.  With  the 
rising  public  interest  in  higher  education,  news  of  the  University 
is  sought  by  all  communications  media,  including  the  daily  and 
weekly  press,  radio  and  television. 

In  addition  to  providing  information  through  mass  media,  the 
Publications  and  News  Office  maintains  contacts  with  institutions 
of  higher  learning  throughout  the  country  with  exchange  of  in- 
formation in  professional  journals  and  publications  of  educational 
societies. 

Daily  training  in  news  writing  is  provided  for  a  limited  number 
of  students  who  report  on  University  activities  and  prepare  copy 
for  general  news  releases. 

The  catalogues  describing  various  phases  of  the  academic  pro- 
gram of  the  University  are  edited  in  the  Publications  and  News 
Office. 


Alumni  Association 

The  Associate  Alumni  is  the  general  organization  of  the  alumni, 
men  and  women,  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts.  The  associa- 
tion maintains  headquarters  at   Memorial  Hall,   erected  by  alumni 
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and  friends  in  honor  of  those  men  of  the  University  who  died  in 
World  War  I. 

It  pubHshes  a  magazine,  The  Massachusetts  Alumnus,  as  the 
alumni  publication  of  the  University. 

According  to  its  by-laws  the  corporation  is  constituted  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  general  usefulness  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts ;  of  cultivating  among  its  graduates  and  former  stu- 
dents a  sentiment  of  mutual  regard;  and  of  strengthening  their 
attachment  to  their  Alma  Mater. 

Under  sponsorship  of  the  U.  Mass.  Building  Association,  com- 
prised of  alumni  who  volunteer  their  services,  14  dormitories,  a 
faculty  apartment  building  and  a  Student  Union  Building  have  been 
constructed  on  the  campus. 

The  governing  body  of  the  Associate  Alumni  consists  of  its  of- 
ficers and  a  board  of  directors.  Four  directors  are  elected  each 
year  and  serve  a  term  of  four  years.  All  graduating  seniors  become 
members  of,  and  contributors  to,  the  association  at  graduation, 
according  to  a  tradition  set  by  the  Class  of  1940. 


Audio- Visual  Center 

The  Audio-Visual  Center  is  organized  to  help  the  professional 
staff  through  the  use  of  audio-visual  materials.  The  center  has 
libraries  of  aids,  a  pool  of  equipment  and  provides  certain  services. 
About  850  titles  are  available  in  a  sound  motion  picture  library 
and  a  filmstrip  library  of  400  titles.  Technical  assistance  is  avail- 
able for  the  preparation  of  aids  for  instructional  purposes,  includ- 
ing recordings,  charts  and  other  graphics. 


SPECIAL  INSTITUTES  AND  SERVICES 


Bureau  of  Government  Research 

A  Bureau  of  Government  Research  was  established  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  on  October  1,  1955.  The  Bureau  is  staffed 
by  professional  personnel  experienced  in  local  government  research. 
Its  work  consists  of  research,  publication  and  cooperative  activities 
with  local  government  officials  of  the  Commonwealth. 


College  English  Association 

The   offices    of   the   Executive    Director   of   the    College   English 
Association  are  maintained  in   South   College.    This   is   a   national 
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association  of  teachers  of  college  English.   The  organization's  monthly- 
publication,  The  CEA  Critic,  is  edited  and  published  on  the  campus. 


American  Humanities  Center 

The  offices  of  the  executive  director  of  the  American  Humanities 
Center  for  Liberal  Education  are  maintained  at  South  College.  This 
is  a  national  agency  fostering  strengthened  relationships  between 
the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  and  the  world  of  affairs  and  action. 

The  American  Humanities  Seminar,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
University  and  the  Center,  is  held  annually  on  campus  (late  June 
or  early  July).  It  seeks  to  strengthen  cooperation  among  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences  and  the  technological  fields. 


New  England  Field  Training  Station 

Sponsored  jointly  by  the  Public  Health  Service  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and  the  University's 
Department  of  Bacteriology  and  Public  Health,  the  New  England 
Field  Training  Station  has  been  located  on  the  campus  since  1949. 
The  Station  instructs  health  department  sanitarians  and  other  health 
department  personnel  through  in-service  training  courses. 
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Standards  of  Deportment 

The  customary  high  standard  of  college  men  and  women  in  honor, 
self-respect,  and  consideration  for  the  rights  of  others  constitutes 
the  ideal  of  student  deportment. 

The  privileges  of  the  University  may  be  withdrawn  from  any 
student  at  any  time  if  such  action  is  deemed  advisable. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  University,  acting  through  its 
president  or  any  administrative  officer  designated  by  him,  distinctly 
reserves  the  right,  not  only  to  suspend  or  dismiss  students,  but  also 
to  name  conditions  under  which  they  may  remain  in  the  institution. 

Hazing  in  the  sense  of  the  punishment  or  humiliation  of  students 
is  not  permitted. 


Registration 

Every  student  must  report  for  registration  on  the  appointed  day. 
All  late  registrants  must  pay  a  $5  fine.  No  student  will  be  admitted 
to  any  class  until  he  has  completed  the  prescribed  registration  pro- 
cedure. Changes  of  courses  on  the  registration  card  shall  be  made 
only  by  the  Registrar's  Office. 

Any  student  who  does  not  complete  his  registration,  including 
payment  of  semester  charges,  on  the  regular  registration  days  will 
be  required  to  pay  a  fine  of  $5. 

No  course  will  be  recorded  on  the  permanent  records  of  the 
University  nor  will  a  student  receive  credit  for  it,  unless  such  course 
appears  on  the  registration  card  for  the  semester  and  has  been 
properly  countersigned  by  the  instructor. 


Freshman  Week. 

All  members  of  the  incoming  freshman  class  are  required  to  be 
in  residence  on  the  campus  for  the  period  known  as  Freshman 
Orientation.  During  this  period  students  will  be  given  psychological 
tests,  in  addition  there  will  be  lectures  on  student  activities,  customs, 
and  curricula,  and  a  scheduled  meeting  with  the  student's  adviser. 
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STUDENT  HOUSING 

All  men  and  women  students  are  housed  in  campus  dormitories 
and  are  required  to  eat  at  University  dining  halls  unless  given 
permission  to  commute  or  to  live  at  sorority  or  fraternity  houses. 
University  board  is  optional  for  seniors  and  is  available  on  a  cash 
basis.  Sororities  and  fraternities  may  furnish  regular  board  to  mem- 
bers up  to  the  approved  capacity  for  each  house. 

Rooms  for  Women  Students 

Dormitory  rooms  are  available  for  women  students  at  Abigail 
Adams,  Arnold,  Crabtree,  Hamlin,  Knowlton,  Leach,  and  Thatcher 
Houses. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Dean  of  Women,  life  in  each  dor- 
mitory is  directed  by  a  council  of  student  leaders,  advised  by  a 
full  time  housemother,  so  that  conditions  in  the  residence  halls  are 
conducive  to  study  and  good  living  habits.  Through  the  women's 
branch  of  the  Student  Government,  the  responsibility  is  put  upon 
each  student  to  live  according  to  her  own  best  standards  as  well 
as  according  to  the  standards  of  the  group. 

Freshman  girls  will  be  assigned  rooms  in  the  dormitory  and  will 
be  notified  of  the  assignment  prior  to  the  beginning  of  college. 

Near  the  close  of  each  year,  upperclass  women  will  draw  num- 
bers to  determine  the  order  in  which  rooms  may  be  chosen  for  the 
coming  year. 

Only  students  living  in  their  own  homes  may  commute.  Upper- 
class  women  may  apply  to  the  Dean  of  Women  for  permission  to 
live  in  a  sorority  house,  or  to  earn  room  and  board  in  a  private 
home. 

Dormitories  are  maintained  for  undergraduates ;  graduate  women 
from  other  countries  are  also  accommodated  whenever  possible. 
The  Dean  of  Women's  Office  maintains  a  list  of  rooms  in  Amherst 
available  for  graduate  women  students. 

Rooms  for  Men  Students 

Dormitory  rooms  are  available  for  male  students  at  Baker,  But- 
terfield,  Lewis,  Van  Meter,  Brooks,  Mills,  Chadbourne,  Greenough, 
Berkshire,   Middlesex  and  Plymouth  Houses. 

Upperclassmen  should  make  dormitory  room  reservations  at  the 
Housing  Office  before  May  L  Assignment  of  dormitory  rooms  will 
be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Housing  Office.  Requests  for  per- 
mission to  live  off  campus  must  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Dean 
of  Men. 
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Rooms  for  Married  Students 

The  University  cannot  guarantee  facilities  for  married  students; 
however,  those  married  students  who  can  be  accommodated  will 
be  housed  in  the  University  apartment  units.  Assignments  are 
under  the  direction  of  the  Housing  Office  and  all  inquiries  should 
be  addressed  to  that  office.  Some  students  may  be  able  to  locate 
rooms  or  apartments  off  campus. 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  reserves  the  right  to  change 
room  assignments  whenever  necessary. 


Advisory  System 

In  order  that  from  the  day  he  enrolls  the  freshman  may  have 
some  one  to  whom  he  may  go  for  consultation  and  assistance,  each 
student  is  assigned  to  a  faculty  adviser  at  the  time  of  registration. 
It  is  the  function  of  this  adviser  to  help  the  student  in  adjusting 
himself  to  the  work  and  life  of  the  University.  Academic  progress 
reports  issued  by  the  Provost's  Office  are  sent  to  the  advisers  peri- 
odically, and  the  students  are  expected  to  report  to  their  advisers 
from  time  to  time  to  discuss  their  academic  standing.  The  adviser 
also  forwards  reports  of  academic  standing  to  the  parents.  Both 
students  and  parents  are  encouraged  to  consult  with  the  adviser 
whenever  there  are  problems  regarding  studies  or  personal  adjust- 
ments to  college  life. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  of  the  freshman  year 
each  student  will  discuss  his  vocational  and  specialization  plans 
with  his  adviser.  If  he  can  decide  definitely  upon  the  department 
in  which  he  wishes  to  specialize,  and  the  adviser  approves,  the  stu- 
dent takes  his  election  card  to  the  head  of  that  department  for 
approval.  In  cases  where  students  are  not  ready  to  designate  a 
department  of  specialization  they  continue  as  general  majors  during 
the  sophomore  year  under  the  direction  of  an  adviser  assigned  by 
the  head  of  the  School  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled.  Such 
general  majors  must  select  their  field  of  specialization  by  the  end 
of  the  sophomore  year. 


Automobiles 

Only  members  of  the  Senior  class  are  permitted  to  have  auto- 
mobiles or  other  types  of  automotive  equipment  on  the  campus 
or  in  the  Town  of  Amherst.  Vehicles  must  be  registered  with  the 
Campus  Police.  Driving  to  and  from  classes  is  not  permitted.  Ex- 
ceptions may  be  made  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  has  a  severe 
physical  limitation. 
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Scholarships  are  awarded  only  to  needy  and  deserving  students 
of  high  character  whose  habits  of  life  are  economical  and  whose 
scholastic  records  are  satisfactory.  A  limited  number  of  these  schol- 
arships are  available  for  entering  freshmen. 

Scholarships  are  paid  in  installments  at  the  beginning  of  each 
semester  in  the  form  of  a  credit  on  the  student's  bill.  A  scholarship 
may  be  discontinued  at  the  close  of  any  semester. 

If  the  scholarship  student  withdraws  from  the  University,  any 
refund  of  University  fees  or  charges  must  first  be  applied  to  re- 
imburse the  scholarship  fund  for  the  full  amount  of  the  scholar- 
ship received  by  the  student  for  the  semester. 

Applications  for  scholarships  may  be  obtained  from  Fred  P. 
Jeffrey,  Stockbridge  Hall,  and  must  be  completed  and  returned  by 
March  15  to  be  considered. 

GENERAL  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Commonwealth  Scholarships.  The  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts annually  provides  25  scholarships  of  not  more  than  $250 
for  members  of  each  of  the  four  undergraduate  classes  of  the 
University.  Upperclass  students  may  obtain  application  forms 
from  Fred  P.  Jeffrey,  Stockbridge  Hall.  Entering  freshmen  may 
obtain  application  forms  at  the  Registrar's  Office. 

LOANS 

Through  the  generosity  of  friends  of  the  University,  funds  have 
been  donated  to  provide  loans  for  a  limited  number  of  students  of 
the  three  upper  classes  to  assist  in  paying  tuition  or  other  college 
expenses.  These  loans  are  granted,  after  proper  consideration,  to 
needy  students  of  good  scholarship  whose  habits  are  economical. 
All  loans  are  secured  by  a  note  endorsed  by  a  responsible  party  as 
collateral.  All  such  loans  must  be  paid  before  graduation.  Upon 
withdrawal  from  the  University,  loans  automatically  become  due. 
Interest  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  3%  to  maturity,  5%  thereafter 
on  loans  from  all  funds  except  the  Lotta  Agricultural  Fund,  from 
which  loans  are  made  without  interest.  Appplication  for  loans  should 
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be  made  to  the  Student  Aid  Committee,  Placement  Service  Office, 
South  College.  No  loan  will  be  granted  in  excess  of  $200  in  any 
one  year. 

If  funds  are  available  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester, 
loans  may  be  made  in  exceptional  cases  to  members  of  the  fresh- 
man class  whose  scholastic  record  is  satisfactory  and  whose  budget 
calculations  have  been  upset  through  circumstances  beyond  their 
control. 
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One  of  the  values  received  from  the  University  course  is  the 
training  one  acquires  through  participation  in  student  activities. 
Student  organizations  offer  excellent  opportunities  for  development 
of  leadership  and  broadening  of  outlook. 

Student  Government 

The  Student  Senate  operating  under  the  student  constitution  and 
composed  of  elected  representatives  from  the  student  body  is  the 
governing  council  of  undergraduates.  Its  aim  is  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  of  the  University  and,  in  doing  so,  groups  of  both 
students  and  faculty  meet  to  further  their  mutual  interests.  The 
Student  Senate  directs  student  conduct  and  represents  the  interests 
of  the  student  body  hefore  the  faculty. 

Academic  Honor  Societies 

Phi  Kappa  Phi.  The  Massachusetts  Chapter  of  the  Honor  So- 
ciety of  Phi  Kappa  Phi  was  installed  on  the  campus  in  1904.  Its 
prime  object  is  to  emphasize  scholarship  and  character.  Senior 
students  from  all  departments  of  the  University  are  eligible  for 
election  to  membership  provided  the  scholastic  and  character  re- 
quirements of  the  Society  are  met. 

Sigma  Xi.  The  Society  of  Sigma  Xi  is  a  scientific  fraternity  to 
which  members  are  elected  on  the  basis  of  outstanding  scientific 
research.    The  local  chapter  was  established  in  1938. 

Omicron  Nu.  The  Alpha  Pi  chapter  of  the  Society  of  Omicron 
Nu  was  installed  on  the  campus  in  1952.  The  purpose  of  the  society 
is  to  recognize  superior  scholarship  and  to  promote  leadership  and 
research  in  home  economics.  Membership  is  open  to  juniors  and 
seniors  majoring  in  home  economics  who  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  society. 

Phi  Tau  Sigma.  Phi  Tau  Sigma  Honorary  Society  is  the  inter- 
national honor  society  for  food  science.  It  was  founded  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  in  1953,  and  its  executive  headquarters 
are  permanently  located  here.  Its  purpose  is  to  encourage  and 
recognize  achievement  in  food  science.  Senior  students  from  all 
departments  related  to  food  science  are  eligible  for  election  to  mem- 
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bership  if  they  meet   scholastic  and   character   requirements   of   the 
University   Chapter. 

Sigma  Gamma  Epsilon.  The  Beta  Theta  chapter  of  the  Sigma 
Gamma  Epsilon  Fraternity  was  installed  at  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1951.  The  purpose  of  the  fraternity  is  to  stimulate 
scholastic,  scientific,  and  social  advancement  of  its  members  and 
the  extension  of  the  relations  of  friendship  and  assistance  between 
the  universities  and  scientific  schools  with  recognized  standings  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  which  are  devoted  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  earth  sciences.  Membership  is  open  to  men  majoring 
in  geology,  mining,  metallurgy,  ceramics,  petroleum  engineering,  or 
other  branches  of  earth  sciences,  who  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
fraternity. 

Phi  Eta  Sigma.  The  Society  of  Phi  Eta  Sigma  was  installed  on 
the  campus  in  1955  to  recognize  outstanding  scholastic  achievement 
by  freshmen  men. 

Tau  Beta  Pi.  The  Massachusetts  Zeta  chapter  of  Tau  Beta  Pi 
was  installed  on  the  campus  in  the  fall  of  1955.  The  society  exists 
for  the  purpose  of  honoring  engineering  students  of  high  scholar- 
ship and  character,  and  who  also  participate  in  campus  activities. 
Senior  and  junior  students  in  the  School  of  Engineering  are  eligible 
for  election  to  membership  if  they  meet  the  requirements. 

Sigma  Delta  Psi.  The  Society  of  Sigma  Delta  Psi  was  installed 
on  campus  in  1955  to  promote  physical,  mental  and  moral  develop- 
ment of  college  men. 


Service  Fraternity 

Alpha  Phi  Omega.  A  fraternity  which  renders  various  kinds  of 
service  to  the  University.  The  group  is  composed  of  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 


Student  Honor  Societies 

Adelphia.  The  men's  senior  honor  society,  recognizing  students 
who  have  been  leaders  in  the  extra-curricular  activities  of  the  campus. 

Mortar  Board.  The  Isogon  Chapter  of  Mortar  Board  was  installed 
at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  in  1955.  The  purpose  of  the 
Society  is  to  promote  college  loyalty,  to  advance  the  spirit  of  service 
and  fellowship  among  University  women,  to  maintain  a  high  standard- 
ard  of  scholarship,  to  recognize  and  encourage  leadership,  and  to 
stimulate  and  develop  a  fine  type  of  college  women.    Membership 
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is  composed  of  a  total  of  not  less  than  five  or  more  than  twenty-five 
girls  from  the  senior  class  selected  on  the  basis  of  service,  scholar- 
ship, and  leadership. 

Maroon  Key.    Men's  sophomore  honor  society,  comprised  of  25 
students  elected  at  the  end  of  the  freshman  year. 

Scrolls.    Women's  sophomore  honor  society,  comprised  of  15  stu- 
dents elected  at  the  end  of  the  freshman  year. 


Fraternities  and  Sororities 

Social  fraternities  on  the  campus  include  Alpha  Epsilon  Pi, 
Alpha  Gamma  Rho,  Alpha  Sigma  Phi,  Alpha  Tau  Gamma,  Delta 
Sigma  Chi,  Kappa  Kappa,  Kappa  Sigma,  Lambda  Chi  Alpha,  Phi 
Mu  Delta,  Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  Q.T.V.,  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon,  Sigma 
Phi  Epsilon,  Tau  Epsilon  Phi,  Tau  Kappa  Epsilon,  Theta  Chi.  An 
Inter-Fraternity  council,  consisting  of  representatives  of  these  frater- 
nities, has  charge  of  rushing  and  all  general  matters  dealing  with 
fraternity  life. 

Sororities  include  Chi  Omega,  Kappa  Alpha  Theta,  Kappa  Kappa 
Gamma,  Phi  Delta  Nu,  Pi  Beta  Phi,  Sigma  Delta  Tau,  and  Sigma 
Kappa.  The  Pan-Hellenic  Council,  made  up  of  representatives  from 
the  sororities,  supervises  rushing  and  other  sorority  matters. 


Extra-Curricular  Activities 

All  extra-curricular  activities  are  supervised  by  the  Committee 
on  Recognized  Student  Organizations  composed  of  alumni,  faculty, 
and  students.  Recognition  is  given  in  the  annual  award  of  gold 
and  silver  medals. 

The  Collegian.  This  is  a  tri- weekly  newspaper  published  by  under- 
graduates. 

The  Quarterly.  A  magazine  in  which  the  literary  and  artistic 
efiforts  of  the  students  are  published. 

Index.    The  year  book. 

University  Handbook.  Published  annually  as  a  campus  book  of 
reference. 

Ya  Hoo  is  the  campus  humor  magazine  published  three  times 
a  year. 

University  Musical  Organisations.  Open  to  all  students  of  the 
University.  For  instrumentalists :  Band,  dance  band,  orchestra  and 
ensembles ;  for  vocalists :  Chorus,  Chorale,  Operetta  Guild  and  small 
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combinations.  A  women's  drill  team,  the  Precisionettes,  performs  at 
home  games  and  ceremonies.  The  University  Concert  Association 
provides  an  annual  series  of  major  concerts  by  famous  artists. 

Drama.  Drama  is  represented  on  the  campus  by  the  Roister 
Bolsters,  open  to  all  four-year  students  interested  in  theater  arts; 
and  the  University  Players,  open  to  those  students  who  have  shown 
outstanding  ability,  effort,  and  interest  in  some  phase  of  dramatics 
through  the   Roister   Bolsters. 

In  addition,  there  are  approximately  100  student  organizations 
which  offer  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  small  group  meetings. 


Inter-Collegiate  Athletics 

The  University  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Program  is  supervised  by 
the  University  Athletic  Council  and  is  composed  of  the  following 
members :  five  faculty  members  appointed  by  the  President,  three 
alumni  representatives  appointed  by  the  Birectors  of  the  Alumni 
Association,  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Alumni  Association, 
and  ex  officio,  the  Birector  of  Athletics. 

The  University  believes  there  are  educational  advantages  in  par- 
ticipating in  a  well-organized  intercollegiate  and  intramural  sports 
program.  In  intercollegiate  athletics,  the  University  is  represented 
by  teams  in  all  the  leading  sports,  including  football,  soccer,  cross- 
country, basketball,  swimming,  wrestling,  indoor  and  outdoor  track, 
hockey,  rifle  and  pistol,  baseball,  tennis,  golf,  lacrosse,  gymnastics, 
skiing. 

The  University  also  supports  a  broad  program  of  intramural  activ- 
ities, in  which  all  students  are  encouraged  to  participate.  The  range 
of  sports  available  each  year  includes  the  team  sports  of  touch  foot- 
ball, basketball,  Softball,  volleyball.  Individual  activities  include  tennis, 
bowling,  badminton  and  golf. 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  is  a  member  of  the  Yankee  Con- 
ference, the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association,  the  Eastern 
College  Athletic  Conference,  the  Association  of  New  England  Col- 
leges for  Conference  on  Athletics,  and  the  I.C.A.A. 

Professional  Clubs 

There  are  numerous  professional  clubs,  established  in  connection 
with  the  various  major  courses  of  study.  These  clubs  stimulate 
the  students'  professional  interest  in  their  chosen  subject  matter 
fields  and  afford  opportunity  for  discussion  of  technical  subjects 
of  mutual  interest. 
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Undergraduate  instruction  is  organized  into  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  the  College  of  Agriculture,  the  Schools  of  Business 
Administration,  Education,  Engineering,  Home  Economics,  Nursing, 
and  the  Division  of  Physical  Education  for  Men. 

This  section  of  the  bulletin  deals  with  the  opportunities  for  study 
and  the  curricula  available  in  each  of  these  departments  of  the 
University. 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Fred  V.  Cahill,  Jr.,  Dean 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  includes  those  departments 
offering  instruction  in  the  humanities,  the  physical  and  biological 
sciences,  and  the  social  sciences.  Its  curricula  comprise  both  gen- 
eral education  courses  essential  for  enlightened  citizenship  and  those 
necessary  for  specialized  and  professional  training. 

The  work  of  the  first  two  years  is  largely  prescribed,  specializa- 
tion occurring  in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  The  concentration 
of  the  junior  and  senior  years  gives  the  student  as  high  a  profi- 
ciency in  his  field  of  specialization  as  is  possible  without  sacrific- 
ing the   objectives   and   requirements   of   a  well-rounded   education. 

The  majority  of  the  curriculum  prescribed  for  all  freshmen  and 
sophomores,  regardless  of  their  fields  of  specialization,  is  taught  in 
the  College.  In  addition,  each  of  the  departments  of  the  College 
offers  courses  leading  to  undergraduate  specialization  in  its  particu- 
lar field.  There  are  also  curricula  designed  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  pre-medical,  pre-dental,  and  pre-veterinary  students ;  of 
those  planning  to  enter  the  public  health  service;  and  of  those 
interested  in  social  work. 

In  sum,  the  College  provides  training  for :  Persons  primarily 
seeking  a  liberal  education ;  those  who,  wishing  to  go  on  to  speciali- 
zation in  one  of  the  fields  of  the  College,  seek  a  liberal  education 
and  the  beginnings  of  specialization ;  those,  in  other  parts  of  the 
University,  whose  basic  professional  interests  are  outside  the  range 
of  the  College. 

MAJORS 

Major  work  is  available  in  the  following  departments  during  the 
last  two  years. 
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ARTS  AND   SCIENCES 
Bacteriology 

The  courses  in  bacteriology  have  been  planned  to  furnish  (1)  a 
general  and  applied  training  for  students  majoring  in  other  depart- 
ments who  must  have  some  knowledge  of  bacteria  and  (2)  specializa- 
tion for  those  contemplating  a  professional   career   in   bacteriology. 


Botany 

Courses  in  botany  aim  to :  ( 1 )  prepare  students  for  teaching  or 
research  careers  in  biological  sciences  in  high  schools,  universities, 
experiment  stations,  and  industry;  (2)  acquaint  students  majoring 
in  other  fields  to  scientific  method  as  part  of  their  general  educa- 
tion program;  and  (3)  supplement  work  of  other  fields  in  which 
knowledge  of  plant  life  is  important. 


Chemistry 

The  objectives  in  chemistry  are  to  give  the  student  an  under- 
standing of  the  subject  which  will  enable  him  to  appreciate  the 
relation  of  chemistry  to  other  sciences,  and  to  industry,  and  to  pro- 
vide training  for  those  who  intend  to  become  teachers  and  workers 
in  the  allied  sciences,  and  for  those  who  wish  to  go  on  to  graduate 
study  and  into  a  professional  career  in  chemistry.  Completion  of 
the  course  in  chemistry  fits  the  student  for  positions  in  the  chemical 
industries  and  related  fields  as  well  as  in  the  agricultural  industry, 
for  employment  in  state  and  federal  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions and  commercial  laboratories,  for  teaching  and  for  graduate 
study. 


Economics 

In  economics  the  aims  are  twofold:  (1)  to  give  the  student  an 
understanding  of  economic  theory  and  of  the  application  of  eco- 
nomic principles  to  the  organization  of  society;  (2)  to  provide  stu- 
dents with  the  elementary  training  necessary  for  further  study  and 
solution  of  economic  and  business  problems. 

For  the  majors  in  economics,  there  are  offered  courses  which 
may  be  combined  to  serve  as  preparation  toward  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent careers,  including  business,  government,  and  teaching.  Other 
careers  include:  Banking  and  finance,  international  trade,  labor  and 
personnel  relations,  market  research,  public  utilities,  social  security, 
statistics,  transportation  and  teaching. 
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English 

The  department  of  English  offers  courses  in  English  composition, 
language,  and  literature.  Students  majoring  in  English  must  con- 
form to  the  requirements  for  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  and 
in  choosing  sophomore  electives  should  include  one  semester  of 
English  history,  and  two  semesters  of  foreign  language.  At  least 
two  of  the  total  of  four  semesters  of  foreign  language  required  of 
English  majors  must  be  above  the  elementary  level. 

The  courses  in  English  are  intended  to  enable  students  to  express 
themselves  effectively  and  to  appreciate  humanistic  values  and  the 
ideals  of  English-speaking  people  throughout  their  history.  The 
courses  also  offer  an  appropriate,  and  in  some  instances  an  ade- 
quate, classroom  training  for  work  in  such  fields  as  teaching,  au- 
thorship and  editing. 


Geology  and  Mineralogy 

The  courses  in  geology  are  offered  with  three  objectives  in  view: 
(1)  to  contribute  to  the  cultural  education  of  all  students  by  pro- 
viding a  better  understanding  and  a  greater  appreciation  of  the 
world  we  live  in,  and  the  evolution  of  life  on  it;  (2)  to  give  the 
basic  preparation  for  a  career  in  any  of  the  various  branches  of 
geology;  and  (3)  to  afford  the  essential  background  in  earth  science 
required  by  students  specializing  in  other  fields  such  as  engineering, 
conservation,  agronomy,   forestry,  etc. 

For  students  considering  geology  as  a  career,  the  opportunities 
are  many.  Those  interested  primarily  in  basic  science  may  look  to 
positions  in  teaching,  in  museum  work,  on  state  and  federal  sur- 
veys, and  in  various  research  organizations.  Those  concerned  mainly 
with  applied  science  may  direct  their  efforts  toward  work  in  mining 
geology,  petroleum  geology,  engineering  geology,  and  ground-water 
geology. 


German 

The  courses  in  German  are  intended  to  give  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  for  the  purpose  of  wider  reading,  research, 
and  oral  communication. 


Government 

The  courses  offered  by  the  department   of  government  are  de- 
signed to  aid  the  student  in  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  nature, 
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functions,  and  problems  of  government,  and  of  the  place  of  govern- 
ment in  the  modern  world.  Political  theory,  constitutional  law, 
international  relations,  comparative  government,  politics  and  public 
administration  are  the  principal  areas  covered. 

Students  taking  work  in  government  may  prepare  themselves  for 
(1)  graduate  study  in  political  science  and  government,  (2)  careers 
in  public  administration  at  federal,  state,  and  local  levels,  (3)  re- 
search concerning  governmental  problems,  (4)  the  study  of  law, 
(5)  entrance  into  foreign  service,  (6)  teaching  government  and 
social  science  courses  in  secondary  schools. 


History 

Courses  in  history  are  designed  to  provide  an  understanding  of 
man  through  a  study  of  patterns  of  development  in  the  past.  The 
study  should  also  give  the  student  an  introduction  to  major  prob- 
lems in  world  affairs. 

A  major  in  history  has  value  to  the  general  student  as  a  human- 
istic discipline.  It  has  application  as  preparation  for  careers  in 
fields  of  teaching,  law,  government,  journalism,  ministry,  library 
and  business. 


Journalism 

The  journalism  program  is  concerned  with  (1)  the  study  of  com- 
munication problems  relevant  to  the  media  of  mass  communication, 
and  (2)  the  best  utilization  of  the  University's  liberal  education 
resources  by  students  who  plan  careers  in  newspaper  work,  com- 
munications research,  public  relations,  magazine  and  radio  journal- 
ism, or  some  other  field  of  communications. 

For  such  students  the  journalism  courses  are  intended  to  pro- 
vide both  increased  communication  skill  and  relevant  background. 
The  courses  may  have  special  value  also  for  students  who  plan  to 
go  into  government  service,  law,  education,  and  similar  fields  in 
which  knowledge  of  the  process  and  effects  of  communication  is 
particularly  useful. 

The  courses  emphasize  (1)  the  professional  responsibilities  of 
the  mass  media  in  a  free  society,  (2)  communications  research,  and 
(3)  study  of  the  reporting  of  those  issues  in  public  affairs  which 
may  be  evaluated  as  contemporary  history. 


Mathematics 

The  department  offers  courses  designed  to  furnish  a  cultural  back- 
ground as  well  as  a  foundation  for  both  undergraduate  and  graduate 
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work  in  such  fields  of  science  as  physics  and  chemistry,  in  engineer- 
ing and  in  other  technical  subjects. 

The  courses  recommended  for  majors  in  the  department  are  de- 
signed to  prepare  students  for  high  school  teaching,  graduate  study 
in  mathematics,  actuarial  work,  statistical  work,  or  work  as  en- 
gineering aides. 

Music 

The  courses  in  music  are  open  to  all  students  depending  on  their 
training,  experience,  ability  and  talent.  The  department  of  music 
supervises  and  directs  the  activities  of  a  number  of  musical  organi- 
zations which  ofifer  opportunities  to  students  for  the  development 
of  skill  in  playing,  singing,  acting,  and  attitudes  for  artistic  growth. 
Music  courses  furnish  an  understanding  of  the  history  and  inter- 
pretation of  music,  a  knowledge  of  basic  theory,  and  training  in 
applied  music. 

The  music  major  student  is  expected  to  adjust  his  elective  courses 
to  fit  his  individual  needs  in  preparation  for  work  in  the  fields  of: 
Music  education,  music  merchandising,  private  teaching,  the  min- 
istry, the  armed  forces,  church  music,  private  school  music,  kinder- 
garten music,  bi-subject  teaching,  music  library  administration, 
music  in  radio,  television,  recreation  and  industry,  institutional  music 
therapy,  and  advanced  study  in  music. 

Philosophy 

Philosophy  seeks  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  various 
areas  of  man's  experience  in  their  interrelatedness.  In  the  context 
of  the  historically  important  theories,  the  courses  concentrate  on 
methods  of  inquiry  into  the  persisting  questions  of  philosophy, 
standards  of  thought,  clarification  of  ethical  and  aesthetic  values, 
and  the  basis  of  criticism. 


Physics 

The  courses  give  opportunity  for  the  study  of  basic  physical  laws. 
From  these  courses  students  may  make  a  selection  to  satisfy  a  major 
in  physics,  or  to  comply  with  requirements  for  graduate  study. 

Pre-Medical  and  Pre-l>ental  Curriculum 

Pre-medical  and  pre-dental  students  are  assigned  to  faculty  ad- 
visers for  their  freshman  year.  At  the  end  of  their  second  semester, 
they  will  be  assigned  to  a  member  of  the  Upperclass   Committee 
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who  will  be  their  adviser  for  the  remainder  of  the  course  of  study. 

Pre-veterinary  students  may  register  in  the  College  of  Agriculture 
or  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  the  latter  case,  they  will  be  as- 
signed to  advisers  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  pre-professional 
students. 


Public  Health 

The  Department  of  Bacteriology,  through  the  cooperation  of  sev- 
eral departments  of  the  University  and  the  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health,  offers  curricula  for  (1)  a  limited  number 
of  students  interested  in  the  many  phases  of  public  health  service 
for  which  graduate  work  in  medical  or  engineering  schools  is  not 
essential;  and  (2)  students  planning  graduate  work  in  sanitary 
engineering. 

Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  training  of  sanitarians, 
district  sanitary  officers,  food  and  milk  inspectors,  water  and  sewage 
treatment  plant  operators,  technicians  for  public  health  laboratories, 
and  agents  for  local  boards  of  health. 

Psychology 

The  courses  in  the  psychology  department  are  designed  (1)  to 
impart  an  understanding  of  behavior  and  the  application  of  this 
knowledge  to  problems  of  human  adjustment;  and  (2)  to  give 
preparation  for  professional  work  in  psychology  and  related  fields. 

Careers  open  to  psychology  majors  include:  Teaching  and  re- 
search, guidance  and  counseling,  psychometrics,  child  welfare,  cHnical 
psychology,  school  psychology,  social  work,  opinion  polling,  per- 
sonnel and  industrial  work  and  engineering  psychology.  Graduate 
training  is  required  for  certain  of  these  careers. 

Romance  Languages 

Two  majors  are  offered:  French  and  Spanish.  The  courses  in 
these  curricula  are  intended  to  give  rounded  and  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  languages  for  the  purpose  of  wider  reading,  research, 
and  oral  communication,  leading  to  a  better  understanding  of  all 
aspects  of  the  intellectual,  spiritual,  and  material  attainments  of  the 
nations  concerned. 


Sociology 

The  courses  in  sociology  are  planned  with  two  aims  in  view : 
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(1)  To  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the  factors  which 
influence  men  in  their  activities  and  interests  as  members  of  society, 
and 

(2)  To  prepare  those  students  who  are  interested  in  teaching  at 
the  elementary  or  high  school  level ;  or  those  students  interested  in 
careers  with  government  agencies ;  or  in  careers  as  social  workers 
with  state  or  private  agencies  to  gain  the  pre-professional  courses 
necessary  before  embarking  on  such  careers.  Some  agencies  require 
work  on  the  graduate  level  before  full-time  employment  is  obtained, 
while  others  oflfer  in-training  opportunities  to  graduate  majors  in 
sociology.  Programs  for  students  interested  in  teaching  are  prepared 
in  cooperation  with  the  Education  department. 


Social  Work 

The  American  Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Work  indicates 
that  the  pre-professional  subjects  most  closely  related  to  profes- 
sional work  in  this  field  are  economics,  political  science,  psychology, 
and  sociology.  The  Association  recommends  that  prospective  stu- 
dents of  social  work  or  social  administration  take  not  fewer  than 
12  semester  hours  in  one  of  these  subjects  while  taking  less  in  others. 
It  also  recognizes  the  value  of  courses  in  biology,  history,  English,  as 
well  as  other  subjects  contributing  to  a  broad  cultural  background 
for  the  student. 


Speech 

The  program  in  speech  is  planned  to  serve  the  students  in  the  en- 
tire University  who  wish  training  in  oral  communication,  and  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  to  major  in  speech.  Areas  of  specialization  within  the 
major  include  Rhetoric  and  Public  Address,  Oral  Interpretation, 
Theater,  Radio  and  Television. 


Zoology 

The  courses  in  zoology  have  two  major  aims:  (1)  to  offer  students 
an  opportunity  to  develop  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  scientific  method  as  a  part  of  a  liberal  education;  and  (2)  to 
provide  training  for  prospective  graduate  students  in  biology,  med- 
icine, dentistry,  and  related  fields,  as  well  as  future  teachers  and 
laboratory  technicians  in  the  biological  sciences. 
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COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Dale  H.  Sieling,  Dean 


The  College  of  Agriculture  with  its  several  departments  offers 
a  broad  general  education  with  specific  training  in  some  phase  of 
agriculture  or  horticulture.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  require- 
ments for  graduation,  the  student  will  have  devoted  about  one- 
quarter  of  his  time  to  pure  science,  one-quarter  to  social  and  human- 
istic studies,  and  about  one-half  to  applied  science  and  technology 
in  agriculture  and  horticulture. 

A  broad  choice  of  electives  within  the  required  courses  of  each 
curriculum  gives  the  student  the  opportunity  to  prepare  for  (1) 
actual  agricultural  production;  (2)  research,  teaching,  or  extension 
work;  or  (3j  industrial  work. 

Each  department  of  the  school  has  specific  requirements  for 
graduation  which  are  included  in  the  descriptive  matter  under  the 
name  of  the  department.  To  prevent  overspecialization,  each  stu- 
dent is  required  to  elect  at  least  12  junior-senior  credits  in  some 
other  school  of  the  University,  one-half  of  these  credits  to  be  in 
the  humanities  and  social  sciences.  At  least  3  hours  must  be  elected 
from  the  following:  History  5,  6,  25,  26  or  Government  25. 

During  the  first  semester  of  the  freshman  year,  students  inter- 
ested in  teaching  vocational  agriculture,  extension  work,  or  spe- 
cializing in  research  work,  should  consult  with  the  head  of  the 
department  in  which  they  plan  to  major. 

The  School  comprises  the  following  departments :  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Farm  Management,  Agricultural  Engineering,  Agron- 
omy, Dairy  and  Animal  Science,  Food  Technology,  Forestry  and 
Wildlife  Management,  Horticulture,  Landscape  Architecture,  Poultry 
Science,  and  Veterinary  Science.  Students  may  major  in  any  of 
these  department  except  Veterinary  Science  and  Agricultural  En- 
gineering. 


Agricultural  Economics  and 
Farm  Management 

The  department  offers  two  curricula,  one  in  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics and  one  in  Farm  Management,  which  'have  been  designed 
to  give  the  student  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  agricultural  industry. 
Production  economics,  marketing  and  agricultural  business  manage- 
ment are  the  three  main  fields  of  study.    Associated  with  these  are 
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training  in  farm  policy,  credit,  cooperatives  and  land  economics. 

A  student  majoring  in  this  department  is  prepared  for  positions 
with  those  industries  and  agencies  which  serve  agriculture ;  voca- 
tional and  extension  teaching  and  government  service ;  service  or 
research  positions  in  marketing,  credit,  or  resource  use.  Agricul- 
tural economics  majors  may  specialize  in  four  fields  of  study; 
animal  products ;  fruits  and  vegetables ;  feeds  and  fertilizers ;  lumber 
merchandising.  The  major  adviser  will  suggest  supporting  courses 
in  these  fields.  The  farm  management  curriculum  stresses  the  eco- 
nomics of  production  and  trains  for  managerial  advisory  work  as 
well  as  for  actual  operation  of  farms. 


Agricultural  Engineering 

Agricultural  engineering  is  concerned  with  the  application  of 
scientific  engineering  principles  to  agricultural  production  and  re- 
lated agricultural  industries.  This  professional  field  includes  en- 
gineering activities  related  to  the  design,  development  and  use  of 
mechanical  and  electrical  equipment ;  farm  structures ;  and  soil  and 
water  control  systems  for  the  production,  processing  and  preserva- 
tion of  agricultural  products  and  the  improvement  of  rural  living. 
Agricultural  engineers  are  employed  by  a  variety  of  agricultural  in- 
dustries and  organizations  for  research,  development,  teaching,  and 
promotional  activities. 

The  program  is  designed  to  provide  sound  training  for  the  agri- 
cultural engineering  profession.  The  student  majoring  in  this  field 
will  take  his  freshman  and  sophomore  work  at  the  University  and 
then,  under  a  cooperative  agreement,  complete  his  Bachelor  of 
Science  program  at  the  University  of  Maine. 


Agronomy 

The  courses  are  designed  to  give  instruction  concerning  the  basic 
knowledge  of  the  soil  and  its  management,  fertilizers,  and  their 
uses  as  related  to  the  principal  products  of  the  field.  Crop  improve- 
ment practices  and  the  science  of  crop  improvement  are  stressed 
for  those  who  are  interested  in  agronomy  as  a  specialty. 

There  is  sufficient  flexibility  within  the  curriculum  to  allow  the 
student  to  specialize  in  soil  science,  plant  science,  soil  conservation 
or  general  agronomy.  Those  students  who  have  a  desire  to  receive 
training  which  will  qualify  them  for  investigational  work  in  these 
fields  may  obtain  it  by  selecting  appropriate  supporting  science  or 
vocational  subjects  as  electives.  This  training  equips  them  to  serve 
as  specialists  in  one  of  these  selected  fields  for  industrial  corpora- 
tions and  may  serve  also  as  training  for  extension  or  teaching  work. 
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Animal  Husbandry 

The  animal  husbandry  curriculum  is  designed  to  provide  the 
student  with  fundamental  training  in  the  physiology,  breeding,  nutri- 
tion, selection  and  management  of  farm  animals.  The  curriculum 
is  made  flexible  iby  permitting  specialization  in  optional  fields  which 
prepare  the  student  for  positions  in  dairy  cattle  production  and 
likestock  production.  An  option  is  also  available  for  those  desirous 
of  adequately  preparing  themselves  for  graduate  work  in  animal 
science,  including  such  specialized  areas  as  animal  nutrition,  physiol- 
ogy or  breeding. 


Dairy  and  Animal  Science 

Major  students  in  dairy  technology  receive  training  in  the  testing, 
handHng,  and  processing  of  milk,  ice  cream,  butter,  cheese,  and 
other  milk  products.  Practical  application  is  made  of  chemistry, 
bacteriology,  economics,  and  engineering  in  the  many  phases  of  dairy 
work. 

Dairy  technology  graduates  may  secure  responsible  positions  with 
commercial  dairy  manufacturing  firms,  or  with  equipment  and  supply 
firms.  Opportunities  are  offered  also  for  positions  as  teachers  in 
high  schools  and  colleges,  for  service  in  the  fields  of  extension  and 
research,  and  for  sanitation  and  public  health  work  with  city,  state 
or  federal  agencies. 


Entomology 

Courses  in  entomology  serve  a  variety  of  functions,  such  as  to 
give  students  a  broad  knowledge  of  insects,  particularly  in  their 
relations  to  man,  his  crops,  his  animals,  and  his  health.  Students 
are  trained  to  become  entomologists  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  various  state,  territorial,  or  foreign  services,  especially 
in  the  field  of  agriculture.  Other  fields  of  training  include  forest 
entomology ;  medical  entomology ;  control  of  pests  in  buildings ;  re- 
search, technical  service  or  sales  work  with  manufacturers  of  insec- 
ticides ;  teachers  of  zoology,  particularly  entomology,  at  the  university 
level ;  and  various  other  branches. 


Fisheries  Technology 

An  optional  curriculum  in  fisheries  technology  has  been  prepared 
by  the  Food  Technology  department.  Excellent  opportunities  exist 
for  employment  by  federal,  state,  and  private  industry  in  this  rapidly 
expanding  field. 
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Floriculture 

The  courses  in  floriculture  provide  for  a  comprehensive  and  de- 
tailed study  of  the  practices  and  principles  involved  in  the  pro- 
duction, marketing  and  uses  of  cut  flowers,  flowering  and  foliage 
plants  grown  outdoors  and  under  glass.  Opportunities  available  to 
graduates  may  include :  Positions  in  various  fields  of  commercial 
floriculture,  such  as  production,  wholesale  marketing  and  retailing; 
employment  in  nurseries,  on  private  estates  and  in  conservatories ; 
positions  in  the  professional  field,  including  graduate  study,  teaching 
in  colleges  and  secondary  schools,  research  and  extension  work 
under  state,  federal,  or  other  supervision. 

Food  Management 

The  curriculum  in  food  management  is  offered  as  an  option  in 
the  Food  Technology  department.  The  program  is  designed  to 
give  the  student  a  general  well-rounded  background  of  arts  and 
sciences,  coupled  with  training  in  subjects  useful  to  the  hotel  and 
restaurant  industries.  The  nature  of  the  food  service  industry  re- 
quires persons  with  broad,  general  backgrounds  of  business  training 
coupled  with  a  scientific  knowledge  of  foods. 


Food  Technology 

The  department  of  food  technology  offers  three  curricula :  Fish- 
eries Technology,  Food  Management,  and  Food  Technology. 

The  curriculum  in  food  technology  provides  scientific  and  ap- 
plied training  in  the  principles  concerned  with  the  processing,  pres- 
ervation, and  packaging  of  foods  and  food  products.  Both  home 
and  commercial  methods  of  food  preservation  are  considered.  Ap- 
plied work  includes  canning,  freezing,  dehydration,  fermentation 
and  salting.  Methods  of  manufacture  of  jams,  jellies,  fruit  juices, 
and  beverages  are  a  part  of  the  course  work.  An  effort  is  made  to 
apply  the  student's  background  in  chemistry,  physics,  and  bacteriol- 
ogy to  food  technology  problems  and  food  analysis. 

Forestry 

The  technical  curriculum  in  forestry  is  concentrated  in  the  field 
of  forest  production  and  management,  and  leads  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science.  It  has  professional  status,  being  accredited 
by  the  Society  of  American  Foresters.  Graduates  find  good  employ- 
ment with  federal  and  state  agencies  and  in  private  industry.  The 
curriculum  emphasizes  forest  management  and  the  production  and 
harvest  of  wood  crops. 
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Landscape  Architecture 

Instruction  x.i  this  department  has  two  objectives:  first  a  con- 
tribution to  general  education ;  second,  a  preparation  of  students 
for  the  practice  of  landscape  architecture.  The  department  offers 
optional   curricula,    ( 1 )    Professional   Landscape   Architecture,   and 

(2)  Landscape  Operations. 

Landscape  Operations 

The  curriculum  in  landscape  operations  offered  by  the  depart- 
ment of  landscape  architecture  is  suggested  for  those  preferring 
to  following  the  horticultural  phase  of  landscape  including  (1) 
nursery   practice;    (2)    landscape    planting    and    construction;    and 

(3)  maintenance  of  landscaped  areas,  such  as  parks  and  semi-public 
institution  grounds. 

Olericulture 

The  courses  in  olericulture  provide  a  basic  training  in  the  scien- 
tific principles  and  applied  practices  relative  to  the  culture  and 
marketing  of  vegetable  crops.  The  major  courses  prepare  students 
for  the  operation  of  commercial  vegetable  farms ;  for  high  school, 
college,  and  federal  work  in  teaching,  research  and  extension;  for 
state,  federal  and  private  produce  inspection  work;  for  various  op- 
portunities in  the  retail  and  wholesale  marketing  of  perishables ;  and 
as  service  men,  specialists,  and  managers  in  industrial  fields  allied 
to  the  vegetable  industry. 

Pomology 

The  pomology  courses  provide  a  comprehensive  training  in  the 
scientific  and  commercial  principles  concerned  in  the  growing  and 
marketing  of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  cherries,  and  small 
fruits.  Major  fields  open  to  graduates  include:  (1)  practical  work 
in  connection  with  the  operation  of  fruit  farms;  (2)  teaching  in 
college,  high  school,  or  secondary  schools  of  agriculture;  (3)  exten- 
sion work  in  county,  state,  or  nation;  (4)  research  work  with  state, 
federal  or  private  concerns;  and  (5)  commercial  work  in  connection 
with  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  such  supplies  as  machinery,  pack- 
ages, and  spraying  and  dusting  materials. 


Poultry  Husbandry 

The  department  gives  instruction  in  the  science,  art  and  prac- 
tices of  poultry  keeping;  not  only  to  students  specializing  in  this 
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department,  but  also  to  those  in  other  departments  who  desire  sup- 
porting work  in  poultry  husbandry.  The  major  courses  prepare 
men  for  the  successful  operation  of  commercial  poultry  and  breed- 
ing farms  and  hatcheries  either  as  owners  or  managers ;  for  high 
school,  college  and  federal  work  in  teaching,  extension  and  research ; 
and  as  service  men,  specialists  and  managers  in  industrial  fields 
allied  to  the  poultry  industry. 

Students  must   successfully   complete   one   summer   of  placement 
training  on  a  poultry  farm  or  in  some  business  allied  to  poultry. 


Veterinary  Science 

Veterinary  Science  ofifers  supporting  courses  to  assist  students  who 
expect  to  enter  the  various  fields  of  agriculture,  wildlife  manage- 
ment, public  health,  teaching  and  laboratory  work  in  the  biological 
sciences  or  veterinary  medicine. 


Wildlife  Management 

The  courses  in  conservation  and  wildlife  management  offered  by 
the  department  of  forestry  and  wildlife  management  are  designed 
for  those  who  desire  a  general  understanding  of  the  renewable 
natural  resources  as  well  as  those  who  expect  to  make  a  living  in 
the  professional  field  of  wildlife  management.  Courses  are  avail- 
able also  to  students  who  expect  to  major  in  other  fields  including 
agriculture,  agronomy,  economics,  forestry,  entomology,  and  edu- 
cation. 

Wildlife  management  is  both  an  applied  science  and  an  art  and 
is  concerned  with  the  production  and  control  of  animal  popula- 
tions on  many  types  of  land  including  farms,  forests,  and  on  waste 
lands  and  water  areas.  Thus  an  understanding  of  both  the  origin 
and  management  of  land  and  water  is  necessary.  These  background 
phases  include  geology,  agronomy,  forestry,  and  agriculture.  Fields 
of  specialization  include  fisheries  management,  game,  and  furbearer 
management  and  control  of  injurious  animals,  and  related  fields 
such  as  soil  conservation,  conservation  education,  and  industrial 
biology. 

Studies  in  wildlife  management  are  closely  correlated  with  the 
work  of  the  State  Conservation  Department  and  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  During  the  junior  and  senior  years  trips  are 
planned  to  the  bait-mixing  station  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  the  John  C.  Phillips  Wildlife  Laboratory  at  Upton,  Mass. 
and  to  numerous  wildlife  projects  in  the  state.  Students  are  urged 
to  attend  the  northeastern  and  the  American  wildlife  conferences. 
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H.  B.  KiRSHEN,  Dean 

The  School  of  Business  Administration  offers  preparation  to  stu- 
dents to  enable  them  to  take  advantage  of  important  economic  op- 
portunities and  eventually  to  assume  positions  of  responsibility  in 
business.  The  School's  educational  program  is  directed  toward  the 
professional  aspects  of  business,  encouraging  high  standards  of  ethical 
conduct,  broad  social  responsibilities  and  the  development  of  com- 
petence in  particular  courses  of  study  of  the  student's  own  interest, 
aptitude  and  choice. 

The  first  two  years  emphasize  general  education  by  providing 
fundamental  courses  in  the  humanities,  mathematics,  science  and 
social  science.  In  addition,  basic  courses  in  accounting  and  eco- 
nomics prepare  the  student  for  further  work  in  the  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration.    The  first  two  years  are  largely  prescribed. 

The  junior  and  senior  years  emphasize  a  greater  degree  of  spe- 
cialization ajad  provide  for  this  in  the  programs  indicated  below. 
But  even  in  these  last  two  years  all  students  need  to  view  business 
as  a  whole  in  so  far  as  a  "core"  of  courses  can  do  this.  All  students 
are  required  to  complete  specified  courses  in  Management  in  In- 
dustry, Financial  Institutions,  Marketing  Principles,  Corporation 
Finance,  Elementary  Statistics  and  Business  Law. 

Each  course  of  study  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Business 
Administration. 

MAJORS 

General  Business 

This  program  is  designed  for  those  students  more  interested  in 
the  broader  administrative  aspects  of  business  than  in  a  more  spe- 
cialized program. 


Accounting 

Accounting  deals  with  the  problems  of  measuring,  recording,  re- 
porting and  interpreting  business  transactions.  This  program  is  for 
the  student  who  wishes  to  prepare  for  employment  as  auditor,  con- 
troller, cost  analyst,  industrial  accountant,  public  accountant,  or 
teacher  of  accounting. 
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Finance 

Courses  in  banking,  finance  and  insurance  are  provided  for  stu- 
dents who  expect  to  assume  responsibility  for  financing  a  business 
or  to  work  for  banks,  investment  institutions,  brokerage  houses, 
insurance  companies,  or  governmental  agencies  concerned  with 
finance. 


Management 

Industry  offers  to  qualified  students  an  opportunity  to  find  satis- 
fying careers  in  industrial  management,  or  personnel  management. 
The  program  offered  is  designed  to  give  the  student  specialized 
training  in  these  fields  and  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  industrial  enterprises. 


Marketing 

Students  in  marketing  prepare  for  a  variety  of  occupations  in 
wholesale  and  retail  enterprises  and  the  sales  activities  of  manu- 
facturers. The  program  offers  specialized  study  of  basic  types  of 
market  operations. 


Merchandising 

This  program  has  been  planned  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for 
women  with  technical  training  to  fill  positions  of  responsibility  in 
retail  merchandising. 
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SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

A.  W.  Purvis,  Dean 

The  School  of  ■  Education  through  its  undergraduate  program 
seeks  to  utiHze  the  forces  of  the  University  to  prepare  teachers  for 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  through  its  graduate  offering 
to  prepare  administrators  and  specialists  in  public  education.  Its 
program  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  teachers  and  other 
school  personnel  should  have  a  broad  liberal  education,  consider- 
able mastery  of  at  least  one  field,  and  professional  courses  which 
should  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  the  persons  to  be  taught,  familiarity 
with  the  problems  to  be  met,  and  practice  in  the  best  techniques 
of  teaching  and  supervision.  In  all  of  this  the  School  of  Education 
takes  the  position  that  teacher  training  is  a  University  function  and 
that  success  will  come  only  if  the  School  is  successful  in  maintaining 
the  closest  possible  relationships  with  other  schools  and  departments 
that  contribute  to  the  program. 

All  students  who  contemplate  teaching  as  a  career  should  register 
early,  in  their  freshman  year  if  possible,  with  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation although  their  courses  in  education  do  not  begin  until  the 
junior  year.  In  general,  students  are  admitted  without  question 
to  the  various  service  courses  of  the  junior  and  senior  years,  but 
admission  to  the  teacher-training  program  of  the  concentrated  semes- 
ter block  is  determined  by  a  composite  rating  based  on  scholarship, 
as  shown  by  University  grades  (a  three-year  average  at  least  as 
high  as  the  University  median  is  desired),  success  in  the  beginning 
courses  in  education,  recommendations  of  University  teachers  in 
general  education  fields,  and  personality  ratings  by  members  of 
the   staff. 


Elementary  School  Teaching 

Candidates  for  this  program  major  in  elementary  education.  In 
certain  cases,  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion, the  student  may  be  permitted  to  major  in  some  other  school 
or  department  where  the  general  education  program  is  deemed  the 
equivalent  of  that  for  elementary  education  majors.  Such  students 
will  satisfy  the  requirements  of  their  major  department  so  far  as 
the  first  two  years  are  concerned  but  they  should  schedule  the  core 
professional  program  for  elementary  education  majors  (including  the 
concentrated  elementary  block)   in  the  junior  and  senior  years. 
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Secondary  School  Teaching 

All  candidates  for  secondary  school  teaching  will  major  in  the 
subject  field  to  be  taught  and  minor  in  education. 


Special  Field  Programs  for  Prospective  Teachers 

In  Vocational  Agriculture  (C.  F.  Oliver,  adviser).  This  program 
is  based  on  a  cooperative  agreement  between  the  University  and  the 
Vocational  Division  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  which 
provides  supervisors  and  consultants  in  conducting  the  program. 
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SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING 

G.  A.  Marston,  Dean 

The  departments  of  chemical  engineering,  civil  engineering,  me- 
chanical engineering  and  electrical  engineering  comprise  the  School 
of  Engineering.  Each  department  offers  a  curriculum  leading  .to  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  that  particular  branch.  An  optional 
curriculum  in  industrial  engineering  is  offered  in  the  mechanical 
engineering  department. 

The  civil,  electrical,  mechanical,  and  the  industrial  optional  curric- 
ula have  been  accredited  by  the  Engineers  Council  for  Professional 
Development. 

Engineering  can  be  defined  as  the  combination  of  science  and  art 
by  which  materials  and  power  are  made  useful  to  mankind.  An 
engineer  requires  intensive  technical  training  but  at  the  same  time 
he  should  acquire  the  broad  education  that  distinguishes  the  pro- 
fessional man  from  the  technician.  His  education  does  not  end  with 
formal  schooling  but  continues  throughout  his  life  as  he  accumulates 
experience. 

The  curricula  in  engineering  have  been  carefully  prepared  to  ofifer 
each  student  the  opportunity  to  acquire  a  sound  training  in  the 
fundamental  work  of  the  various  branches  of  his  chosen  field.  At 
the  same  time  he  receives  a  thorough  training  in  the  sciences  and 
mathematics,  which  are  the  important  tools  of  the  engineer.  About 
twenty  percent  of  his  time  is  devoted  to  the  social  and  humanistic 
studies.  Some  opportunity  to  pursue  his  particular  interest  is  offered 
in  the  senior  year. 

The  curriculum  of  the  freshman  year  is  the  same  for  all.  Spe- 
cialization to  a  limited  extent  begins  in  the  sophomore  year. 


MAJORS 

Majors  in  Engineering  will  select  one  of  the  following  curricula. 


Chemical  Engineering 

Chemical  engineering  is  that  branch  of  engineering  concerned  with 
the  development  of  manufacturing  processes  in  which  chemical  or 
certain  physical  changes  of  materials  are  involved.  These  processes 
may  usually  be  resolved  into  a  coordinated  series  of  unit  operations 
(physical   changes)    and   unit   processes    (chemical   changes).    The 
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work  of  the  chemical  engineer  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  de- 
sign, construction,  and  operation  of  equipment  and  plants  in  which 
series  of  these  unit  operations  and  processes  are  applied.  Chemistry, 
physics,  and  mathematics  are  the  underlying  sciences  of  chemical 
engineering,  and  economics  is  its  guide  in  practice. 

Chemical  engineers  are  employed  not  only  in  those  industries 
manufacturing  chemicals  but  in  many  others  where  there  occur 
chemical  changes  and  physical  changes  other  than  forming  and  shap- 
ing which  is  the  province  of  mechanical  engineering.  Examples  are : 
petroleum  refining,  coal  processing,  refractories  and  clay  products, 
cement,  waste  treatment,  pulp  and  paper,  rayon  and  textiles,  paint 
and  varnish,  natural  and  synthetic  rubber,  foods,  leather,  plastics, 
soap,  penicillin  and  other  antibiotics.  Much  of  the  work  of  the 
atomic  energy  program  is  chemical  engineering.  The  types  of  work 
done  by  chemical  engineers  include :  design,  construction,  research, 
development,  production,  financial  and  patent  appraisal,  management, 
and  sales. 


Civil  Engineering 

Civil  engineering  is  concerned  with  structures,  transportation, 
movement  of  fluids,  use  and  storage  of  water,  sanitation,  and  sur- 
veying and  mapping.  A  civil  engineer  may  be  engaged  in  research, 
in  planning  and  designing,  in  construction,  or  in  maintenance  and 
operation.  Consequently,  civil  engineering  contains  room  for  a  wide 
range  of  interests — from  highly  theoretical  to  very  practical. 

The  curriculum  gives  a  thorough  training  in  the  fundamental 
sciences  and  at  the  same  time  prepares  a  student  for  work  in  any 
branch  of  civil  engineering.  During  his  senior  year  a  student  takes 
two  or  three  elective  technical  courses,  allowing  him  to  specialize 
to  some  extent  in  whatever  branch  of  civil  engineering  is  most 
interesting  to  him — sanitation,  mechanics  and  structures,  hydraulics, 
foundation  engineering,  highway  engineering. 


Electrical  Engineering 

Electrical  engineering  is  that  branch  of  the  profession  covering 
the  engineering  applications  of  electricity.  It  reaches  into  practically 
every  profession,  every  branch  of  activity,  either  through  perform- 
ance of  the  tasks  involved,  or  through  their  measurement  and  control. 
Because  it  is  so  diversified  in  its  applications,  it  is  considered  to  be 
divided  into  various  fields  such  as  power,  communications,  electronics, 
illumination,  measurements  and  control  and  others,  each  of  these 
having  specialized  subdivisions. 
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The  undergraduate  curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare  the  student 
for  work  in  any  of  these  fields,  and  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  specializa- 
tion in  any  of  them,  either  in  advanced  courses  or  in  the  field.  At 
the  same  time,  about  one-fifth  of  the  student's  work  is  devoted 
to  the  humanistic-social  courses  so  that  he  may  have  an  understand- 
ing of  the  broader  aspects  of  engineering  and  its  relation  to  other 
fields  of  human  endeavor. 


Mechanical  Engineering 

Mechanical  engineering  is  that  branch  of  the  profession  which, 
broadly  speaking,  covers  the  fields  of  heat,  power,  design  of  ma- 
chinery, industrial  management  and  manufacturing  problems. 

Building  upon  the  foundation  laid  by  the  departments  of  mathe- 
matics, physics,  and  chemistry,  the  department  of  mechanical  en- 
gineering undertakes  to  show  the  student  how  fundamental  physical 
laws  apply  to  this  field  of  the  profession.  The  courses  selected  give 
the  student  thorough  training  in  the  basic  principles  so  that  par- 
ticular applications  can  be  mastered  in  professional  practice.  There- 
fore, no  attempt  is  made  to  give  highly  specialized  instruction. 

It  must  be  realized  that  the  modern  engineer  lives  in  a  time  of 
rapid  social  and  technological  change.  Only  the  man  who  has  had 
a  well-balanced  cultural  and  technical  program  of  study  can  adjust 
quickly  enough  to  the  needs  of  a  continually  changing  social  order. 
The  curricula  emphasize  the  fundamentals  of  the  four  M's  of  en- 
gineering :  materials,  methods,  men,  and  money,  a  knowledge  of  which 
is  vital  to  the  modern  engineer. 


Industrial  Engineering  Option 

Industrial  engineering  is  concerned  with  the  engineering  aspects 
of  the  organization,  operation  and  management  of  manufacturing 
plants.  It  is  based  on  the  premise  that  the  operation  of  a  manufac- 
turing plant  is  fundamentally  an  engineering  activity.  Consequently, 
the  industrial  engineering  curriculum  is  built  on  a  foundation  of 
mechanical  engineering.  To  the  technical  knowledge  and  scientific 
attitude  developed  through  the  study  of  engineering  is  added  the 
study  of  certain  courses  in  the  humanities,  in  economics,  and  in 
management. 
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SCHOOL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

Helen  S.  Mitchell,  Dean 

The  four-year  integrated  program  in  home  economics  prepares 
young  women  for  challenging  professional  careers  as  dietitians  in 
hospitals,  clinics,  hotels,  in  other  institutions  and  as  community 
nutritionists.  Various  opportunities  are  open  in  extension  service, 
in  family  welfare  organizations,  in  business  and  industry,  where 
manufacturers  and  public  utilities  require  the  services  of  qualified 
home  economists.  Fashion,  textiles,  merchandising  and  retailing, 
journalism,  advertising  and  television  frequently  turn  to  the  home 
economist  for  their  personnel.  Home  economics  education  prepares 
teachers  for  preschool,  secondary  and  adult  teaching  programs. 

In  addition  to  preparation  for  a  career  in  one  of  these  professions, 
the  graduate  home  economist  has  developed  an  appreciation  of  the 
knowledge,  understandings,  attitudes  and  skills  essential  to  the  com- 
plex role  of  modern  women  in  homemaking  and  community  life, 
in  the  dual  role  of  marriage  combined  with  a  career  now  or  in  later 
years. 

Child  Development  and  Family  Life  Education 

Students  interested  in  child  development,  nursery  school  work  and 
social  service  work  may  choose  this  curriculum.  The  University  has 
arranged  for  two  affiliations  for  qualified  students  interested  in  tak- 
ing one  semester  of  specialized  work  elsewhere :  with  Merrill-Palmer 
School  in  Detroit,  which  specializes  in  education  for  home  and  family 
life,  and  with  the  Eliot  Pearson  School  in  Boston  which  gives  pro- 
fessional training  for  teaching  in  nursery  schools  and  kindergartens. 

Foods  and  Nutrition  and  Institutional  Administration 

This  curriculum  prepares  for  such  professions  as  therapeutic  and 
administrative  dietitian,  or  nutritionist,  and  meets  the  requirements 
of  internships  approved  by  the  American  Dietetic  Association.  This 
basic  curriculum  is  also  advised  for  those  interested  in  home  service, 
food  testing,  commercial  food  demonstrating;  commercial,  industrial 
and  institutional  food  service. 

Pre-Research  in  Nutrition 

This  curriculum  is  planned  for  the  students  who  wish  to  prepare 
for  graduate  work  in  nutrition  or  biochemical  research.  The  course 
should  be  planned  with  the  advice  of  the  Dean  of  the  School. 
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Home  Economics  Education  and  Extension 

Preparation  for  teaching  demands  the  same  basic  courses  whether 
a  student  plans  to  teach  adults  or  4-H  Club  groups  in  Extension, 
or  young  people  at  the  high  school  or  junior  high  school  level. 
Teachers  should  be  ready  to  teach  some  subject  other  than  home 
economics  if  demanded ;  extension  workers  need  special  work  in 
rural  sociology  and  adult  education.  Courses  in  speech  and  writing 
are  important.  Camp  teaching  or  apprentice  training  is  recommended 
between  junior  and  senior  year. 

Merchandising 

This  curriculum  provides  an  opportunity  for  girls  interested  in 
preparing  for  the  merchandising  field.  The  junior  and  senior  curric- 
ulum includes  courses  in  home  economics  and  in  business  administra- 
tion and  should  be  planned  with  the  faculty  adviser  by  the  end  of 
the  freshman  year  if  possible.  Students  choosing  this  program  should 
plan  on  at  least  a  year  of  in-service  training  after  college.  If  the 
interest  is  primarily  in  business,  see  the  Merchandising  major  under 
the  School  of  Business  Administration, 
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SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

Mary  A.  Maker,  Dean 

The  basic  professional  nursing  program  is  designed  to  prepare 
qualified  high  school  graduates  for  a  career  in  professional  nursing, 
for  marriage  and  family  living.  It  aims  to  equip  the  student  with 
those  understandings,  attitudes,  skills  and  appreciations  which  are 
essential  for  a  competent  practitioner  and  health  teacher. 

The  program  is  planned  specifically  to  help  the  student  increase 
her  self-understanding  so  that  she  may  function  constructively  and 
creatively  in  her  personal  and  professional  relationships ;  enhance 
and  improve  her  emotional,  physical,  social  and  spiritual  well-being ; 
extend  her  understanding  of  the  health  needs  of  the  individual  and 
family  and  of  the  community  organizations  primarily  concerned  with 
the  promotion  of  health  and  prevention  of  illness ;  improve  her  pro- 
fessional competency  as  she  ministers  to  the  individual  and  the  family 
in  selected  clinical  situations ;  more  fully  understand  and  appreciate 
her  role  in  the  nursing,  the  therapeutic  and  the  health  team ;  become 
sensitive  to  the  need  and  responsibility  for  periodic  appraisal  and 
improvement  of  professional  nursing  practice ;  become  a  more  self- 
directive  and  responsible  member  of  the  profession  and  of  the  com- 
munity; and  improve  her  professional  competency  through  continued 
study. 

The  graduate  of  such  a  program  is  ready  for  a  beginning  position 
in  a  variety  of  nursing  situations,  including  public  health ;  for  lead- 
ership in  the  hospital  nursing  team ;  and  for  participation  with 
allied  personnel  in  providing  comprehensive  patient  care.  A  founda- 
tion is  laid  for  advanced  study,  through  which  the  nurse  may  pre- 
pare for  positions  in  teaching,  supervision,  administration,  consulta- 
tion and  research. 

During  the  first  two  academic  years  at  the  University,  the  student 
builds  an  educational  foundation  upon  which  to  base  the  more  spe- 
cialized portion  of  the  program.  Courses  in  the  humanities  and  in 
the  sciences — biological,  physical  and  behavioral — are  taken  with  other 
students  on  the  campus. 

The  clinical  aspects  of  the  program  are  developed  in  the  next 
two  and  one  half  years,  when  instruction  and  correlated  clinical 
practice  is  given  in  selected  cooperating  agencies  by  the  nursing 
faculty  of  the  University  and  allied  professional  stafifs  of  the  co- 
operating agencies.  These  agencies  include :  the  Springfield  Hospi- 
tal ;  the  Wesson  Maternity  Hospital,  Springfield ;  the  Visiting  Nurse 
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Association  of  Springfield;  the  Springfield  Health  Department;  the 
New  England  Medical  Center,  Boston;  and  the  McLean  Hospital, 
Waverly. 

The  student  returns  to  the  campus  for  a  fifth  academic  semester, 
upon  completion  of  which  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  awarded. 
This  qualifies  the  graduate  for  State  Board  Examinations  in  Nurs- 
ing. If  achievement  in  these  examinations  is  satisfactory,  the  candi- 
date receives  legal  status  as  a  registered  nurse  within  the  state. 
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DIVISION  OF  MIUTARY  AND  AIR  SCIENCE 

The  Division  of  Military  and  Air  Science  includes  the  Depart- 
ment of  Military  Science  and  the  Department  of  Air  Science.  The 
two  departments,  though  having  varying  specific  missions,  are  grouped 
into  one  academic  division.  No  major  is  offered  in  the  division,  but 
students  in  other  divisions  may  take  up  to  16  semester  hours  of 
credit  within  the  Division  of  Military  and  Air  Science. 

The  Basic  Course  (Army  or  Air)  is  a  one  credit  course  per 
semester  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  required  of  all 
physically  qualified  male  students,  except  veterans,  who  intend  to 
complete  the  necessary  requirements  leading  to  a  degree  in  any 
four-year  course  at  the  University.  The  choice  of  service.  Army 
or  Air  Force,  must  be  made  by  each  student  when  he  initially 
enrolls.  The  student  in  the  Basic  Course  is  provided  with  a  uniform 
of  the  service  in  which  he  is  enrolled.  A  deposit  of  $30.00  is  re- 
quired to  cover  the  cost  of  loss  or  damage  to  any  of  the  articles  issued. 


Military  Science   (Armor) 

The  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Military  Science,  as  a  part  of 
the  Army  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps,  is  to  train  college  stu- 
dents for  positions  of  leadership  in  the  United  States  Army  during 
times  of  national  emergency. 

Following  the  Basic  Course  of  elementary  military  instruction  in 
the  first  two  years,  the  Army  ROTC  program  offers  an  advanced 
course  for  those  who  wish  to  continue  on  to  a  commission.  This 
course,  which  stimulates  the  grov^rth  of  the  leadership  potential  in 
the  individual,  is  elective ;  however,  only  those  students  possessing 
outstanding  military  and  scholastic  aptitude  and  sound  moral  char- 
acter are  selected  for  continuance  in  the  program. 

The  objective  program  is  the  development  of  young  officers  suit- 
able for  a  career  of  service  in  the  United  States  Army.  In  achieving 
this  goal,  the  ROTC  program  provides  the  student  not  only  with 
a  foundation  of  military  knowledge  and  skills,  but  with  an  awareness 
and  appreciation  of  this  nation's  historic  role  in  the  world  of  today. 

The  student  who  is  enrolled  in  the  Advanced  Course  is  allowed 
$100.  toward  the  purchase  of  an  officer's  uniform  which  becomes 
his  property  upon  successful  completion  of  the  course.  In  addition, 
each  cadet  is  paid  ajbout  $27.  a  month  throughout  the  junior  and 
senior  years.  During  the  summer  between  the  junior  and  senior 
years,  cadets  attend  ROTC  Summer  Camp  for  six  weeks,  for  which 
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they  receive  pay  at  the  rate  of  $78.  a  month  in  addition  to  clothing, 
medical  care,  and  room  and  board.  The  student  usually  attends  a 
summer  camp  operated  by  the  branch  of  service  in  which  he  will 
ultimately  be  commissioned. 


Air  Science 

The  mission  of  the  Department  of  Air  Science  program  is  to  de- 
velop in  selected  college  students  through  a  permanent  program  of 
instruction  those  qualities  of  leadership  and  other  attributes  essen- 
tial to  their  progressive  advancement  to  positions  of  increasing  respon- 
sibility as  commissioned  officers  in  the  United  States  Air  Force. 
It  is  not  expected  that  all  so  commissioned  will  select  the  USAF 
as  a  career.  Nevertheless,  the  AFROTC  program  does  offer  an 
excellent  means  to  prepare  for  a  career  in  the  USAF. 

The  AFROTC  program  is  further  designed  to  increase  the  stu- 
dent's ability  to  understand  and  evaluate  national  and  world  affairs 
in  the  Air  and  Space  Age  by  giving  him  a  new  perspective  on  interna- 
tional developments,  the  place  of  civilian  and  military  aviation  in  the 
U.  S.  economy,  and  the  importance  of  air  power  in  the  defense 
of  the  nation. 
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DIVISION  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

W.  P.  McGuiRK,  Head 

The  Division  of  Physical  Education  includes  the  Department  of 
Physical  Education  for  Men,  Physical  Education  for  Women,  Recrea- 
tional Leadership,  and  Athletics.  It  offers  a  major  in  Physical 
Education  for  Men,  Physical  Education  for  Women,  and  in  Recrea- 
tional Leadership  for  men  and  women. 


GENERAL  PROGRAM 

Each  male  freshman  and  sophomore  student  is  required  to  suc- 
cessfully complete  four  semesters  of  physical  education  and  demon- 
strate his  ability  to  swim  as  a  requirement  for  his  degree,  unless 
exempted  under  the  following  conditions.  The  physical  education 
requirement  does  not  apply  to  those  students  excused  by  the  Uni- 
versity physician;  veterans  of  military  service;  and  certain  transfer 
students. 

Students  may  receive  credit  for  physical  education,  during  the 
sport  in  season,  by  becoming  a  squad  member  of  any  freshman  or 
varsity  team.  Freshmen  students  who  elect  an  athletic  team  sport 
for  physical  education  credit  must  rejoin  their  class  section  at  the 
termination  of  the  seasonal  sport.  Students  may  not  participate  in 
a  given  sport  for  credit  for  more  than  two  semesters. 

In  fulfilling  the  requirements  all  students  must  have  participated 
in  three  team  sports,  four  individual  activities  and  aquatics. 


MAJOR  PROGRAMS 

Physical  Education  for  Men 

The  major  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  physical  education  is  designed  to  train  the  student  for  a  career 
as  a  teacher  of  physical  education.  The  curriculum  combines  both 
general  and  professional  education  and  provides  for  full  teacher 
certification  for  the  student  who  has  met  the  prescribed  require- 
ments of  preparation.  The  program  also  provides  for  adequate  train- 
ing in  a  minor  area  of  teaching,  elected  by  the  student,  including 
the  coaching  of  inter-school  athletics. 
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Physical  Education  for  Women 

Women  may  major  in  physical  education  to  prepare  for  teaching 
and  administrative  positions.  The  curriculum  includes  sciences,  social 
studies,  professional  courses  and  opportunity  for  specialization  in 
dance,  sports  and  health  education.  Skills  and  teaching  methods  are 
learned  in  team  sports,  individual  sports,  aquatics,  gymnastics  and 
dance. 


Recreation  Leadership 

The  department  seeks  to  prepare  students  for  positions  involving 
administrative,  supervisory,  and  program  leadership  responsibilities 
in  municipal  recreation  agencies,  voluntary  and  youth-serving  agencies, 
hospitals,  and  industrial  and  institutional  organizations.  Students 
who  plan  a  career  in  recreation  should  register  as  early  as  possible 
with  the  department. 

The  program  is  designed  to  provide  opportunities  for  a  broad 
liberal  education,  a  knowledge  and  understanding  of  people  and 
society,  activity  skills  and  resource  knowledge,  professional  com- 
petency, and  practical  experience  in  various  leadership   situations. 
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RELIGION 

Chaplains  Power,  Ruchames,  and  Seely,  Advisers 

The  courses  in  the  history  of  religion,  the  articles  of  belief  and 
the  application  of  religious  principles  are  given  by  the  Chaplains 
of  the  three  major  western  faiths  and  by  others  designated  by  the 
churches  represented.  They  are  financially  independent  of  the  Uni- 
versity although  the  facilities  of  the  University  are  available  as  for 
other  courses. 

Courses  are  offered  in  this  field  for  the  sake  of  the  student  who 
is  interested  in  rounding  out  his  educational  program  with  the  ac- 
quiring of  a  mature  perspective  in  religion.  The  opportunity  is 
offered  for  the  student  to  gain  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  forces  which 
have  been  basic  to  his  culture,  an  understanding  of  the  religious 
influences  in  his  own  life,  and  an  evaluation  of  the  part  that  religion 
plays  in  current  social  movements. 

Students  register  for  these  courses  at  the  regular  registration 
period  and  may  do  so  in  addition  to  a  normal  semester  load.  No 
academic  credit  accrues  from  participation  in  the  courses  in  religion. 
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Today's  campus  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  with  well- 
estabHshed  and  seasoned  buildings  is  marked  by  an  energetic  ex- 
pansion of  existing  facilities  and  construction  of  modern  laboratories, 
classrooms  and  dormitories  to  meet  an  enrollment  of  10,000  by  1965. 

Existing  buildings  housing  chemistry  and  the  library  will  be 
doubled  in  size  by  new  additions.  Old  wooden  buildings  are  grad- 
ually being  replaced  by  sturdy  brick  and  concrete. 

For  the  past  five  years,  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  has  shown 
increased  interest  in  supporting  the  capital  outlay  requests  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  by  appropriating  millions  of  dollars  for  buildings 
to  educate  Massachusetts  youth. 

A  Master  Plan  of  expansion  has  been  drawn  by  a  Boston  en- 
gineering firm  and  for  the  first  time,  a  formal  chart  of  growth  has 
been  recorded  in  a  new  publication.  The  Master  Plan. 

During  its  1957  session,  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  appropri- 
ated nearly  eight  million  dollars  for  the  University  budget.  Since 
1947,  over  $25,000,000  has  been  appropriated  for  buildings. 

A  unique  plan  of  financing  covers  an  important  area  of  Univer- 
sity building  needs,  the  University  of  Massachusetts  Building  Asso- 
ciation. Originated  by  a  group  of  alumni,  private  investors  and  stu- 
dents directly  support  and  operate  income-producing  buildings,  in- 
cluding dormitories,  faculty  apartments  and  the  Student  Union. 
Under  this  plan,  private  investors  supply  the  necessary  investment 
for  construction  of  the  building  while  fees  from  students  maintain 
the  buildings  and  will  eventually  liquidate  the  long-term  bonds. 

Construction  has  begun  on  new  junior  faculty  and  married  stu- 
dent housing  and  completion  date  is  scheduled  for  the  Fall  of  1958. 

The  College  Pond  is  the  center  of  the  campus,  and  long  range 
plans  call  for  its  preservation  as  a  scenic  highlight  of  the  central 
campus. 

An  alphabetical  list  of  buildings  follows: 

Abigail  Adams  House.  Women's  Dormitory  for  100  students. 
Erected  in  1919  and  named  for  Abigail  Adams,  wife  of  John  Adams, 
second  president  of  the  United  States. 

Alumni  Field.  Funds  and  labor  for  its  construction  were  con- 
tributed by  alumni  and  students.  Included  are  two  baseball  dia- 
monds ;  three  practice  football  fields ;  two  soccer  fields ;  a  Lacrosse 
field  and  a  cinder  track.    Twenty-four  tennis  courts  are  adjacent. 
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Arnold  House.  Women's  dormitory  for  205  students.  Constructed 
in  1954  by  the  U.  Mass.  Building  Association  and  named  in  honor 
of  Sarah  Louise  Arnold,  former  trustee  of  the  University. 

Baker  House.  U.  Mass.  Building  Association  dormitory  for  360 
men.  Erected  in  1951  and  named  in  honor  of  Hugh  P.  Baker, 
University  president  from  1933  to  1947. 

Bowditch  Lodge.  Headquarters  for  4-H  Club  activities.  Built 
in  1936  with  funds  contributed  by  4-H  Club  members,  friends,  and 
organizations.  Named  for  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  trustee  of  the  Univer- 
sity from  1896-1945. 

Brooks  House.  U.  Mass.  Building  Association  dormitory  for  180 
men.  Named  in  honor  of  William  Penn  Brooks,  professor  of  agricul- 
ture and  Director  of  the  Experiment  Station,  1888-1921. 

Butterfield  House.  U.  Mass.  Building  Association  dormitory  for 
147  students  with  a  dining  hall.  Named  for  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield, 
President  of  the  University  from  1906-1924. 

Chadbourne  House.  U.  Mass.  Building  Association  dormitory  for 
150  men.  Built  in  1946  and  named  for  Paul  Ansel  Chadbourne, 
President  of  the  University  from  1866-67  to  1882-83. 

Chenoweth  Laboratory.  Classrooms  and  laboratories  including 
Commercial  Practice  Laiboratory  for  the  Department  of  Food  Tech- 
nology. Erected  1929  and  named  in  honor  of  Walter  W.  Chenoweth, 
pioneer  in  the  field  of  Food  Technology  and  first  Head  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Clark  Hall.  Ofifices,  lecture  rooms,  laboratories,  and  greenhouses 
of  the  Department  of  Botany  are  located  here.  The  herbarium  con- 
tains about  122,000  sheets  of  seed  plants  and  ferns,  5000  sheets 
of  liverworts,  mosses,  algae,  lichens,  and  a  collection  of  20,000  speci- 
mens of  fungi.  The  building  was  erected  in  1906  and  named  in 
honor  of  William  S.  Clark,  President  of  the  University  and  Professor 
of  Botany  from  1867  to  1879. 

Conservation  Building.  Formerly  the  Old  Botany  Museum,  erected 
1867.  Houses  laboratories,  classrooms  and  offices  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Forestry  and  Wildlife  Management. 

County  Circle.  Five  residence  halls  erected  in  1948  by  the  Com- 
monwealth. Hampshire  and  Suffolk  Houses  contain  30  two-room 
and  three-room  apartments  for  married  persons  and  their  families. 
Plymouth,  Berkshire,  and  Middlesex  Houses  contain  dormitory  rooms 
for  approximately  144  students  each, 
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Crabtree  House.  U.  Mass.  Building  Association  dormitory  hous- 
ing 154  students,  completed  in  1953.  Named  for  Lotta  Crabtree, 
benefactress  of  the  University. 

Dining  Commons.  Central  University  dining  commons  for  men 
and  women  students. 

Dramatic  Workshop.    Headquarters  for  instruction  in  stagecraft. 

Draper  Hall.  Classrooms  and  offices  of  the  School  of  Business 
Administration ;  also  department  of  agricultural  economics  and  farm 
management.  Erected  in  1903  and  renovated  in  1954.  Named  in 
honor  of  James  Draper,  for  20  years  a  Trustee  of  the  University. 

Durfee  Conservatories.  New  Durfee  Conservatories  were  erected 
in  1954.  They  contain  collections  of  plants  of  various  types,  in- 
cluding desert,  tropical  and  sub-tropical,  botanical  and  horticultural 
importance.  These  greenhouses  replace  the  Durfee  Planthouses 
erected  in  1867  from  money  given  by  Dr.  Nathan  Durfee  of  Fall 
River,  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

East  Experiment  Station.  Houses  operations  of  the  Bureau  of 
Government  Research. 

Engineering  Annex.  Laboratories,  classrooms,  and  offices  for  the 
School  of  Engineering.    Erected  in  1948. 

Engineering  Building.  First  wing  completed  in  1950  provides 
laboratories  for  industrial  electronics,  communications,  ultra  high 
frequency,  electrical  measurements,  illumination  and  metallurgy,  as 
well  as  classrooms  and  offices  for  the  School  of  Engineering.  Build- 
ing completed  in  1955.  Addition  contains  laboratories  for  civil  en- 
gineering in  soil  mechanics,  sanitary  engineering,  applied  mechanics 
and  structural  engineering,  industrial  engineering  laboratories  for 
time  and  motion  studies  and  work  simplification.  New  metallurgical 
facilities  include  new  processing  laboratory.  X-ray  and  non-destruc- 
tive testing  equipment.  Mechanical  engineering  and  the  School  of 
Engineering  laboratories  are  also  housed  here.  The  University  radio 
studio,  together  with  its  transmitter  are  housed  on  the  first  floor 
and  the  campus  weather  station  will  be  located  on  the  third  floor. 
This  building  serves  also  as  temporary  headquarters  for  the  School 
of  Nursing  and  contains  office  space  for  several  members  of  the 
history   department. 

Farley  4-H  Club  House.  Headquarters  for  4-H  Club  activities. 
Erected  in  1933  by  funds  contributed  by  4-H  Club  members  and 
interested  friends  and  organizations.  Named  to  honor  George  L. 
Farley  for  25  years  State  Leader  of  County  Club  Agents. 
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Farm.  In  the  University  barns  are  maintained  Percheron  and 
Morgan  horses;  Aberdeen- Angus,  Ayrshire,  Guernsey,  Hereford, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  cattle ;  Shropshire  and  Southdown  sheep  and 
Chester  White  swine.  The  University  farm  is  operated  as  a  livestock 
farm,  producing  all  its  necessary  roughage  in  the  form  of  pastures, 
hay  and  silage  and  a  portion  of  its  required  grain. 

Fernald  Hall.  Erected  in  1909  and  named  in  honor  of  Professor 
Charles  H.  Fernald  who  served  the  University  from  1886  to  1909, 
built  a  strong  Department  of  Zoology,  created  the  Department  of 
Entomology,  and  acted  as  Director  of  the  Graduate  School.  Fer- 
nald Hall  houses  the  Departments  of  Entomology  and  Geology  and 
offices  and  classrooms  of  the  Department  of  Zoology.  Offices  and 
laboratories  of  the  Western  Sanitary  District,  Massachusetts  De- 
paprtment  of  Public  Health,  are  also  located  here.  The  Entomology 
collection  includes  over  160,000  insects.  There  are  also  Geological 
and  Zoological  museums. 

Fisher  Laboratory.  Erected  in  1910  and  named  for  Jabez  Fisher, 
one  of  the  foremost  early  horticulturists  of  the  state.  Laboratories 
for  Pomology  are  located  here,  including  a  quick  freezing  room, 
six  refrigerator  rooms,  two  rooms  for  the  storage  of  frozen  prducts, 
two  classrooms,  and  three  packing  rooms. 

Flint  Laboratory.  Laboratories  and  classrooms  for  dairy  and 
animal  science.  Erected  in  1911  and  named  for  Charles  L.  Flint, 
fourth  president  of  the  University. 

French  Hall.  Built  in  1908  and  named  for  Henry  F.  French, 
first  president  of  the  University.  This  building  houses  the  Depart- 
ments of  Floriculture,  Pomology  and  Olericulture.  In  the  rear  of 
the  building  are  the  Edward  A.  White  greenhouses,  built  in  1908, 
enlarged  in  1939  and  devoted  to  cultivation  of  carnations,  roses 
and  chrysanthemums.  One  house  is  maintained  as  a  conservatory 
and  contains  a  collection  of  decorative  plants. 

Goessmann  Chemistry  Laboratory.  Nearly  completed  is  the  ad- 
dition to  the  original  building  built  in  1924  and  named  for  Charles 
A.  Goessmann,  first  professor  of  chemistry.  The  present  facilities 
of  eight  large  laboratories,  auditorium,  library  and  lecture  rooms 
will  be  doubled. 

Goodell  Library.  The  main  collection  of  the  University  Library 
is  housed  in  the  Goodell  Library  building,  a  brick  building  erected 
in  1935  and  named  in  honor  of  Henry  Hill  Goodell,  who  served 
as  President  and  Librarian  from  1886  to  1905. 

Construction  of  a  2  million  dollar  addition  begun  during  the 
winter  of  1958  will  double  the  existing  capacity. 
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The  library  contains  the  main  book  and  periodical  collection  of 
the  University  library  system  which  now  totals  over  200,000  volumes 
and  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  over  8,000  volumes  per  year.  The 
Library  subscribes  to  over  1,000  periodicals  and  serials  of  learned 
societies.  It  is  also  a  designated  depository  for  federal  government 
publications  including  particularly  those  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

The  main  collection  includes  the  books  and  periodicals  in  the 
humanities  and  social  sciences,  together  with  some  of  the  book 
material  in  the  natural,  physical,  and  applied  sciences. 

In  the  Goodell  Library  building  is  the  central  card  catalog.  The 
main  floor  includes  a  large  reading  room,  a  reference  room,  cir- 
culation desk,  reference  and  current  periodical  desk,  both  in  the 
main  lobby,  and  cataloging  and  administrative  ofifices.  On  the  sec- 
ond floor  is  another  large  reading  room.  There  is  a  study  for  faculty 
and  a  University  History  Room  in  memory  of  Dean  William  L. 
Machmer  in  which  the  historical  records  of  the  University  are  kept 
and  exhibited. 

Besides  the  Goodell  Library  there  are  32  departmental  libraries 
totaling  about  38,000  books  and  bound  periodicals  located  in  the 
several  University  buildings  with  the  teaching  departments  and 
laboratories.  These  libraries  vary  from  small  working  libraries  to 
extensive  collections  in  special  fields.  Particularly  worthy  of  note 
are  the  botany,  chemistry  and  entomology  libraries. 

Greenough  House.  U.  Mass.  Building  Association  dormitory  for 
148  men  students,  with  dining  hall.  Erected  in  1946  and  named 
in  honor  of  James  Carruthers  Greenough,  president  from  1883-1886. 

Grinnell  Arena  and  Abattoir.  Built  in  1910  for  livestock  judg- 
ing. The  abattoir  was  constructed  in  1930.  Named  in  honor  of 
James  S.  Grinnell,  for  22  years  a  University  Trustee. 

Gunness  Engineering  Laboratory.  Laboratories  for  industrial  com- 
bustion engines,  material  testing,  fluid  mechanics,  heating,  air  con- 
ditioning and  refrigeration,  electrical  machinery,  electrical  circuits. 
Built  in  1948,  it  is  named  in  honor  of  Christian  I.  Gunness,  pro- 
fessor of  agricultural  engineering  from  1914  to  1946. 

Hamlin  House.  U.  Mass.  Building  Association  dormitory  for  175 
women,  built  in  1949  and  named  for  Margaret  P.  Hamlin,  first 
placement  officer  for  women,  serving  from  1919  to  1948. 

Hasbrouck  Physics  Laboratory.  Completed  in  1949.  Contains 
laboratories  and  lecture  rooms  designed  for  the  various  main  divi- 
sions of  physics.  Named  in  honor  of  Philip  B.  Hasbrouck,  Professor 
of  Physics  and  Registrar  of  the  University  during  the  period  1905 
to  1924. 
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Hatch  Laboratory.  Laboratory  where  small  animals  and  chickens 
are  used  in  connection  with  investigations  into  human,  animal  and 
poultry  nutrition. 

Curry  S.  Hicks  Physical  Education  Building.  Erected  in  1931 
from  funds  contributed  by  alumni  and  friends  of  the  University, 
supplemented  by  an  appropriation  from  the  Legislature.  Houses  a 
swimming  pool,  exercise  hall,  basketball  courts  and  locker  rooms. 
It  is  named  for  Curry  S.  Hicks,  professor  and  head  of  the  division 
from  1911  to  1949. 

Homestead.  Women  majoring  in  home  economics  receive  home 
management  practice  in  this  colonial  home,  newly-equipped  with 
homemaking  conveniences. 

Infirmary.  Three  buildings,  assigned  for  bed  patients,  out-patients 
and  an  isolation  building. 

Knowlton  House.  U.  Mass.  Building  Association  Dormitory  for 
175  women  students.  Erected  in  1950  and  named  in  honor  of  Helen 
Knowlton,  associate  professor  of  Home  Economics,  1924-1941. 

Leach  House.  U.  Mass.  Building  Association  dormitory  for  154 
women.  Built  in  1953  and  named  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Joseph  A. 
Leach,  chairman  of  the  Women's  Advisory  Council  and  a  former 
trustee.  French  House  is  located  here  and  majors  in  French  to- 
gether with  a  French-speaking  resident  develop  conversational 
fluency. 

Lewis  House.  U.  Mass.  Building  Association  dormitory  for  150 
men.  Built  in  1940  and  named  in  honor  of  Edward  M.  Lewis, 
Dean  from  1914  to  1925  and  President,  1925-1927. 

Liberal  Arts  Annex.  A  temporary  structure  housing  offices  for 
psychology  and  military  science.  Construction  is  scheduled  to  begin 
in  1958  of  a  new  Liberal  Arts  Classroom. 

Machmer  Hall.  A  $1,000,000  classroom  building,  providing  offices 
and  instruction  facilities  for  the  departments  of  economics,  educa- 
tion, German,  government,  mathematics,  philosophy,  Romance  lan- 
guages and  sociology.  Named  for  William  Lawson  Machmer,  Dean 
of  the  University  from  1926  to  1953. 

Marshall  Hall.  Erected  in  1915  and  named  for  Dr.  Charles 
Marshall,  a  former  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Director  of  the 
Graduate  School.  Building  provides  laboratories  and  classroom  space 
for  the  department  of  bacteriology  and  the  department  of  zoology. 

Mathematics  Building.  Temporarily  housing  offices  of  speech  de- 
partment and  research  facilities  for  geology. 
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Memorial  Hall.  Erected  in  1921  by  alumni  and  friends  in  mem- 
ory of  those  men  who  died  in  World  War  I.  Included  is  a  Memorial 
Room  in  which  the  names  of  those  members  of  the  University 
family  who  died  in  the  service  of  their  country  are  appropriately 
enshrined.  This  building  houses  the  alumni  headquarters,  also  the 
department  of  music. 

Mills  House.  U.  Mass.  Building  Association  dormitory  for  150 
men  students.  Erected  in  1948  and  named  in  honor  of  George  F. 
Mills,  teacher  of  English  from  1890  to  1914  and  Head  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Humanities. 

Munson  Hall.  Headquarters  for  the  Division  of  Youth  Work 
(4-H)  and  Department  of  Agricultural  Communications.  Named 
in  honor  of  Willard  A.  Munson,  a  graduate  of  the  University  in 
1905  and  Director  of  the  Extension  Service  from  1926  to  1951. 

Old  Chapel.  Erected  in  1885.  Auditorium,  seminar  room,  class- 
rooms and  offices  for  English  and  history. 

Paige  Laboratory.  Erected  in  1950  and  named  in  honor  of  James 
B.  Paige,  a  graduate  in  the  class  of  1882  and  Professor  of  Veterinary 
Science  from  1891-1922.  The  building  contains  classrooms  and  lab- 
oratories. Laboratories  for  State  Control  and  research  work  in 
animal  diseases  are  also  located  here. 

Poultry  Plant.  Consisting  of  a  number  of  modern  buildings,  in 
which  instruction  and  research  in  ventilation,  breeding,  feeding, 
incubation,  brooding,  marketing  and  management  of  poultry  and 
poultry  enterprises  take  place.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  New  Hampshires  and  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns  and  several  other  breeds  are  maintained  here  on  a  com- 
mercial basis. 

Power  Plant.    General  maintenance  of  the  University. 

Shade  Tree  Laboratories.  Constructed  in  1948  for  research  on 
shade  tree  problems,  including  Dutch  Elm  Disease. 

Skinner  Hall.  Laboratories,  classrooms  and  offices  for  the  School 
of  Home  Economics.  Erected  in  1947  and  named  in  honor  of  Edna 
L.  Skinner,  first  Dean  of  the  School  of  Home  Economics. 

South  College.  Administration  building,  including  offices  of  Presi- 
dent, Treasurer,  Provost,  Secretary,  Registrar,  Dean  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Dean  of  Graduate  School,  Director  of  Placement  Service, 
Dean  of  Women,  Dean  of  Men,  and  Director  of  Publications. 
Erected  1885. 
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Stockhridge  Hall.  Administrative  offices  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  department  of  agronomy,  animal  husbandry  and 
poultry  husbandry  are  located  here.  Erected  in  1914  and  named 
for  Levi  Stockbridge,  first  professor  of  agriculture  and  former  presi- 
dent of  the  University.  Bowker  Auditorium,  the  main  auditorium 
on  the  campus,  is  also  located  here.  It  is  named  for  William  H. 
Bowker,  a  member  of  the  first  graduating  class,  Trustee  of  the 
University,  and  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  fertilizer  industry. 

Stockhridge  House.  One  of  the  oldest  houses  on  campus,  this 
early-American  homestead  serves  as  the  center  for  Faculty  Club 
activities. 

Student  Union.  The  largest  of  the  U.  Mass.  Building  Association 
projects,  this  million  dollar  structure  of  contemporary  design  is 
supported  entirely  by  private  investment  with  student  fees  provid- 
ing operating  income.  The  Union  houses  a  ballroom-auditorium ; 
offices  for  student  activities;  University  store;  coffee  shop;  barber 
shop ;  bowling  alleys  and  billiard  room ;  chaplains'  office ;  lounges 
and  small  dining  rooms. 

Thatcher  House.  Women's  dormitory  for  150  students.  Erected 
in  1935  and  named  in  honor  of  Roscoe  W.  Thatcher,  President  from 
1927-1932. 

Van  Meter  House.  U.  Mass.  Building  Association  dormitory  for 
300  men  students.  An  addition  was  completed  in  1957.  It  was 
named  for  Ralph  A.  Van  Meter,  13th  president  who  retired  in  1954. 

West  Experiment  Station.  The  State  Control  Service  is  central- 
ized here.  Feeds,  fertilizers,  and  seeds  are  analyzed  or  inspected  in 
accordance  with  state  law.    Erected  in  1886. 

Wilder  Hall.  Contains  classrooms,  drafting  rooms  and  offices  of 
the  department  of  landscape  architecture.  Erected  in  1905  and 
named  for  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  a  pioneer  in  the  movement  of  agri- 
cultural education  in  Massachusetts,  and  one  of  the  University's 
first  Trustees. 

Wildlife  Laboratory.  Laboratories  for  graduate  students  in  wild- 
life management. 

Women's  Physical  Education.  A  $2,000,000  building  recently 
completed  housing  gymnasium,  swimming  pools,  and  archery  range. 
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